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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM IN THE NUN’S PRIESTS TALE 
By Walter Scheps 

Although there is almost universal agreement as to the excellence of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, relatively little has been written about the tale as fable, 1 yet it is in the 
relationship between the tale and the genre of which it is a putative member that 
much of the humour resides; and it is in the structural relationship between fabula 
and moralitas that the profundity of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale is made manifest. It 
will be my purpose in this paper to examine these relationships in some detail, and 
to demonstrate that Chaucer, by rendering first the fabula and then the moralitas 
absurd, calls into question the assumptions which underlie this fable and, by 
extension, all fables. 

Like most of the other Canterbury Tales, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale begins with the 
whilom incipit (VII, 2822), 2 a device used by many of the other pilgrims to anticipate 
possible objections to the credibility of their tales. Since the Nun’s Priest’s Tale is a 
beast fable, this kind of justification would seem to be unnecessary were it not for 
the precedent established by previous narrators. When the Nun’s Priest tells us that 
Chauntecleer sang, “My lief is faren in londe!” (2879) he adds, by way of explanation, 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 

Beestes and briddes koude speke and synge . . . (2880-81) 

Far from being a satisfactory explanation of the events which are to follow, the Nun’s 
Priest’s statement serves only to call attention to its own inadequacy, and, by 
implication, to the inadequacy of any attempt to justify the conventions of the fable 
on logical grounds. 3 

The conventions of the fable, as the Nun’s Priest’s Tale demonstrates in great detail, 
cannot be subjected to rational scrutiny (since they are rationally indefensible), nor 
can they be presented with perfect consistency (since such consistency is virtually 
impossible) without being patently absurd. What the typical fable depends upon for 
its effect then are the simultaneous illusions of rationality and consistency, illusions 
which the Nun’s Priest does his best to dispel. 

The convention which underlies all fables is that animals behave as people do, 
that, in fact, they are the people of the fable. But if animals are people, who, in the 
world of the fable, are the animals? For the Nun’s Priest the answer is simply that 
the distinctions are obscured, the human characters becoming animal-like at the 
same time that the animals are, at least superficially, humanized. In most fables, 
however effectively the author humanizes the animals, he rarely expends much 
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effort on the correlative imbruting of the human characters, sometimes relegating 
this lesser component of the fable to an allegorical moralitas, often ignoring it 
completely by expeditiously eliminating all human characters from both the 
fabula and the moralitas. The Nun’s Priest’s treatment of the relationship between 
human and animal characters is, however, prominent throughout the tale. 

The first line of the tale introduces us to the “povre wydwe” who, unlike the 
sheep (2831), cock (2849), hen (2870), or dog (3383) is anonymous,^ an 
anonymity which would belong to the animals were the tale something other than 
beast fable. The description of the widow and her farm becomes increasingly 
particular until it fixes upon the central character, Chauntecleer (2837ff.). 

The transformation of Chauntecleer from a barnyard fowl to the embodiment 
of human vices and virtues is delicately handled throughout the tale. Especially 
interesting is the treatment of instinctive knowledge as opposed to both empirical 
knowledge and erudition.^ At the very beginning of the description of 
Chauntecleer, the contrast between the instinctive and the acquired is made clear: 

In al the land, of crowyng nas his peer. 

His voys was murier than the murie orgon 

On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon. 

Wei sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 

Than is a clokke or an abbey orlogge. 

By nature he knew ech ascensioun 

Of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 

Thanne crew he, that it myghte nat been amended. (2850-58) 

The treatment of Chauntecleer’s crowing serves to emphasize at the outset his most 
salient characteristic, one which is entirely instinctive and which therefore suggests 
his animal nature. The organ and the clock, both artificial contrivances, are 
declared to be inferior to Chauntecleer, whose knowledge of when to crow, we are 
told, comes “By nature” (2855). 

Chauntecleer’s dream (2898-2907) presents the same kind of knowledge, since 
the beast which Chauntecleer describes in such detail fills him with dread even 
though he has never seen it before. In the ensuing argument on dreams, various 
kinds of evidence are presented, but as later developments prove, Chauntecleer’s 
initial reaction is the correct one. Included in Chauntecleer’s defense of what he 
believes to be a prophetic dream, are two exempla, which in the context of the tale 
as a whole, can perhaps best be described as human fables told from the beast’s 
point of view. In each, the central characters are human, and their behaviour is 
intended to illustrate the same moral, namely, “ . . . many a dreem ful soore is for 
to drede” (3109; cf. 3063). Like the Nun’s Priest’s Tale itself, these human fables 
begin with the whilom incipit (2985), and the complexity which results from the 
reversal of human and animal roles is indicated by an observation made by one of 
Chauntecleer’s human characters: 
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Men dreme alday of owles and of apes, 

And eek of many a maze therwithal; 

Men dreme of thyng that nevere was ne shal. (3092-94) 

What cocks dream about is, as Chauntecleer tries to prove, considerably more 
significant. 

The action of the fable proper begins at 1. 3187, and once again the Nun’s 
Priest emphasizes Chauntecleer’s instinctive knowledge: “[He] knew by kynde, and 
by noon oother loore,/ That it was pryme, and crew with blisful stevene” (3196-97). 
Chauntecleer’s natural or instinctive knowledge is paralleled by that of his 
antagonist, the fox: 

A col-fox, ful of sly iniquitee, 

That in the grove hadde woned yeres three, 

By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 

The same nyght thurghout the hegges brast 
Into the yerd ther Chauntecleer the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 

And in a bed of wortes stille he lay, 

Til it was passed undren of the day, 

Waitynge his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle, 

As gladly doon thise homycides alle 

That in await liggen to mordre men. (3215-25) 6 

Although the fox has lived in the grove for three years, he patiently waits for “his 
tyme on Chauntecleer to falle” before attacking. The reason for his having delayed 
can be attributed only to instinct, and the fact that he is almost successful 
indicates how trustworthy this kind of knowledge is. 

The Boethian passage which follows (3232-50), serves to point out the uselessness 
of learned disputation, i.e. acquired knowledge, in instances of this kind. The Nun’s 
Priest himself attests to the irrelevance of his discussion of “symple necessitee” as 
opposed to “necessitee condicionel” in relation to the case of the cock and the fox: 
My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere, 

That tok his conseil of hys wyf, with sorwe, 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

That he hadde met that dreem that I yow tolde. (3252-55) 

The Nun’s Priest keeps our attention focused on his animal characters by attributing 
his misogynistic moral to Chauntecleer (3265-66), whose initial reaction to the fox 
is described as follows: 

He was war of this fox, that lay ful lowe. 

Nothyng ne liste hym thanne for to crowe, 

But cride anon, “Cok! cok!” and up he sterte 
As man that was affrayed in his herte. 

For natureelly a beest desireth flee 
Fro his contrarie, if he may it see, 

Though he never erst hadde seyn it with his ye. (3275-81) 
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Once again, Chauntecleer’s instinctive reaction is the correct one, but the fox’s 
flattery causes him to ignore his generic nature and succumb instead to the dictates 
of his own self-pride. 

The reason that the fox is successful, at least initially, is that by resorting to guile 
he is acting in accordance with his natural instincts. His reference to Boethius 
(3294), in the light of what the Nun’s Priest had previously said (3232-55), clearly 
shows how inimical the fox’s interests are to those of Chauntecleer; and 
Chauntecleer’s dilemma, i.e. whether to obey his generic or individual nature, is 
peremptorily solved for him by the fox: 

And daun Russell the fox stirte up atones, 

And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 

And on his bak toward the wode hym beer. (3334-36) 

This precipitous act, the central action in the tale, causes the chaotic sequence of 
events which is to result in Chauntecleer’s escape: the shrieking of the hens, the alarm 
of the widow and her daughters, the mad chase involving all the inhabitants of the 
barnyard, including a swarm of bees, the verbal defiance on the part of the fox, and, 
finally, the escape of Chauntecleer. Yet, in spite of the apparent lack of order in the 
description of the chase, there is a logical pattern which emerges, and once again it 
is based upon the instinctive behaviour that governs the actions of all of the fox’s 
pursuers. Especially significant is the way in which the Nun’s Priest has blurred 
the distinction between his human and animal characters. All behave instinctively, 
all are equally ineffectual, and, in their verbal responses to Chauntecleer’s abduction, 
they are indistinguishable, the widow and her daughters crying “Out! harrow! and 
weylaway!/ Ha! Ha! the fox” (3380-81), syllables as meaningless as the barking 
of the dogs (3386), the quacking of the ducks (3390), or the shrieking of the hens 
(3360), the last of which had precipitated the chase. The Nun’s Priest makes no 
attempt to distinguish between human and animal responses here because there is 
no distinction to be made: “And therwithal they skriked and they howped./ It 
semed as that hevene sholde falle” (3400-01). 

The escape itself is accomplished through Chauntecleer’s reversion to his generic 
role (“In al his drede unto the fox he spak,” 3406), and the fox’s momentary lapse 
from instinctive behaviour (3414) enables Chauntecleer to fly “heigheupon a tree” 
(3416), an action which balances, and atones for, his earlier descent from the beams 
(3172; cf. 2942, 3339). The Nun’s Priest’s reference to Fortune (3403-04) 
anticipates the relative positions of cock and fox (i.e. in the tree and on the ground 
respectively), which, once they have been attained, conclude the fabula and provide 
the setting for the moralitas to follow. 

As has often been noted, there are four explicitly stated morals at the end of the 
Nun's Priest’s Tale, one assigned to Chauntecleer, one to the fox, and two to the 
Nun’s Priest. That any fable should produce as many as four significantly different 
morals is surprising in itself; if we add to these the moral sententiae which appear 
in the body of the tale, the total number of moral statements, about ten, is so high 
that some attempt at explanation must be made. Included among the various moral 
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judgments made throughout the Nun’s Priest’s Tale are: “Mordre wol out” (3052, 
3057), perhaps an ironic echo of the Prioress’s TaleJ “many a dreem ful soore is 
for to drede” (3109; also 3063), “Mulier est hominis confusio” (3164) along with 
Chauntecleer’s ironic gloss, “ ‘Womman is mannes joye and al his blis’ ” (3166), 
“evere the latter ende of joye is wo” (3205), and “Wommennes conseils been ful 
ofte colde;/ Wommanes conseil broughte us first to wo” (3256-57). 

Obviously, any fable which can produce as many different morals as the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale does cannot be considered typical. Furthermore, the various morals 
of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale tend to be not, as one would expect, complementary, but 
rather contradictory, either directly or implicitly. Chauntecleer’s comments on 
women (or wives) are mutually exclusive; “Mordre wol out” is irrelevant to the 
action of the tale, 8 as is “the latter ende of joye is wo” (unless, of course, one 
takes the fox’s point of view), and the Nun’s Priest’s observations on women’s 
advice are robbed of their authority by being attributed to Chauntecleer (3265-66) 
whose apparent ambivalence had already been noted. 

When we come to the morals at the end of the tale, we seem to have a clearer 
statement of the moral thrust of the fable, but once again appearances are 
deceptive. From Chauntecleer’s point of view, the moral of the tale is: “ ... he 
that wynketh whan he sholde see,/ Al wilfully, God lat him never thee!” (3431-32), 
a view which is rather different from that stated by the fox: “Nay . . . but God yeve 
hym meschaunce,/ That is so undiscreet of governaunce/ That jangleth whan he 
sholde holde his pees” (3433-35). The Nun’s Priest appears to clarify matters by 
adducing a moral which seems to support Chauntecleer’s: “Lo, swich it is for to 
be recchelees/ And necligent, and truste on flaterye” (3436-37); but, in fact, what 
he says could be applied with equal justification to the fox, who, like Chauntecleer, 
has been reckless, negligent and subject to flattery (3407-17). 

The fourth, and last, moral is the most perplexing of all: 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

' As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralite, good men. 

For seint Paul seith that al that writen is, 

To oure doctrine it is ywrite, ywis; 

. Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. (3438-43) 

Far from being an exhortation to apply the methods of allegorical exegesis,^ the 
Nun’s Priest’s words point out the impossibility of applying them judiciously. 
“Taketh the moralite,” he says, but which of the many morals presented in the 
tale are we to select? The multiplicity of contradictory and irrelevant morals has 
attenuated the force of each, and to choose one instead of another is to order 
complex reality, even if it is only barnyard reality, in an arbitrarily simplistic way. 
When the Nun’s Priest advises us to take “the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille,” we 
can make sense of the admonition only if we interpret it as being ironic. In 
dealing with Scripture or with the traditional fable, the distinction between fruit 
and chaff is easily made, 11 but in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale it is virtually impossible 
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to tell one from the other. Just as the distinction between human and animal 
behaviour has been deliberately blurred throughout the tale, so too is the 
traditional distinction between fabula and moralitas. 

As we have seen, the Nun’s Priest takes great pains to keep before us 
consistently the various categories on which his tale is based. The most obvious 
of these, and the one which is most important to the tale as fable, is the generic. 
Here we see the characters as exclusively typical and representative, the poor 
widow, the cock which like all cocks is afraid of foxes, the fox which like all 
foxes uses guile, the hen which like all hens cackles and scolds, the barking dogs, 
quacking ducks, honking geese, etc. With the exception of Chauntecleer, and to a 
lesser extent, the fox, they operate only on this categorical level, and therefore 
their behaviour is both completely instinctive and entirely predictable. 

However, Chauntecleer is not an ordinary cock. In crowing and in potency — 
qualities which characterize the species — he has no peer, and, as a most 
illustrious cock, he is described in terms which, given the nature of the fable, 
ought to be appropriate, but which are, in fact, only ludicrous. To interpret the 
high-style descriptions of Chauntecleer as mock-heroic and nothing more is to 
distort their function, which is not only to parody the monk’s notion of tragedy, 
or to show the disparity between an illustrious cock and illustrious men, but also 
to point up the inherent limitations of the fable which, if it were taken seriously, 
would force us to accept the identity of human and animal behaviour. Once we 
agree that stories about animals can tell us something about human nature, not by 
analogy but by allegorical identification, we are forced to see, as the Nun’s Priest 
so brilliantly points out, the typological resemblance between the betrayal of 
Chauntecleer and the betrayal of Roland, of Troy, and even of Christ (3226-29). 12 
That we refuse to see the resemblance as anything but comically bathetic — and 
this it surely is — does not necessarily mean that the resemblance is illogically or 
hyperbolically stated; on the contrary, our refusal means primarily that we are 
unwilling to accept the logical consequences of our voluntary acquiescence to the 
dictates of the fable. The mock-heroic description of Chauntecleer represents, in 
effect, the reductio ad absurdum of the fabula, and thus complements the plethora 
of morals which constitutes a reductio of the moralitas. 

Because Chauntecleer is such an illustrious cock, we see him in the rhetorical 
company of illustrious men. But because he is also a character in a very atypical 
beast fable, he should be simultaneously individualized and universalized, individua¬ 
lized so that we care about what happens to him, universalized so that we can apply 
to our own lives the didactic lesson to be learned from his behaviour. On this 
individual-universal level, ^ Chauntecleer must be made to appear a kind of 
gallinaceous Everyman. Just how the Nun’s Priest is to accomplish this synthesis 
is demonstrated in the dispute between Chauntecleer and Pertelote on the nature 
of dreams. Prior to the beginning of the argument, Chauntecleer’s eminence has 
already been established, so that when Pertelote appears we would be justified in 
expecting a courtly conversation between a lord and his lady. What we see instead 
is the archetypal situation of, in this case, the literally henpecked husband who, 
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like Pluto in the Merchant’s Tale and, in a Somewhat different situation, Saturn in 
the Knight’s Tale, capitulates not becausehe is convinced of the inferiority of his 
position, but only because he wishes to restore domestic tranquillity. 

The argument itself utilizes virtually every kipd of evidence, from Chauntecleer’s 
human fables to Pertelote’s herbological lore and its application to the theory of 
bodily humours. As we have seen, however, evidence of whatever kind is beside the 
point, just as the Nun’s Priest’s Boethian discussion is beside the point, because the 
danger which threatens Chauntecleer is generic and thus requires an instinctive 
reaction by him if he is to save himself from his natural enemy. The ambivalence 
between Chauntecleer as beast and Chauntecleer as emblematic man is nowhere 
better seen than in this section of the tale. The arguments used by Chauntecleer and 
PerteLote, irrelevant as they turn out to be, are not in themselves invalid; they are 
'merely inapplicable to a situation which involves a natural predator and his prey. : 

In opposition to the perilously easy identification of men and beasts which the 
beast fable ordinarily requires us to make, the Nun’s Priest demonstrates a profound 
understanding of the grave inadequacy of such an identification, and thus he refuses 
to make it complete. 1 '* By involving his animal characters in learned disputation, 
he anthropomorphizes them; but, by making their arguments irrelevant to the 
central action of the fable, he in effect returns them to the level of beasts. A beast 
which acts in accordance with reason is, quite obviously, no longer a beast’; 
conversely, a creature which normally acts according to instinct is one for whom 
reason is superfluous, even dangerous. The first of these characterizations is to be 
found in most beast fables, but it is the second which the Nun’s Priest employs 
throughout his tale in describing Chauntecleer. Similarly, the Boethian passage, 
like the argument concerning the origin and nature of Chauntecleer’s dream, is one 
whiph in some other context, say the Knight’s Tale or Troilus and Criseyde, would 
have to be taken seriously; but the citation of Augustine, Boethius, and Bishop 
Pradwardjne (3241-42) in connexion with Chauntecleer’s descent from the “bemes” 
is palpably intrusive, and points up, once again, the folly of identifying human and 
animal concerns. 

When we come to the fox, the relationship between human and animal, or 
individual and generic behaviour is, if anything, even more complicated than it is 
in the case of Chauntecleer. The fox is traditionally associated with guile and 
treachery, but a distinction between instinctive as opposed to rationally conceived 
guile is one which only a metaphysician could find useful, and the Nun’s Priest, in 
spite of the exigencies of the situation, declines even to suggest what such a 
distinction might be. The arguments which th,e fox.uses, while they are replete with 
ironic allusions, and while they seem to be applicable only to Chauntecleer, could 
easily be adapted to any other confrontation between cock and fox. 

The appeal of the traditional beast fable tends to derive from its simplistic view 
of reality, a view which perceives both brazen rascality and naive innocence but 
almost nothing in between. When we enter into the world of the fable, we are 
prepared to encounter animal behaviour which proceeds from generic characteristics 
and which can be interpreted in terms of our own ethical standards. Ordinarily, the 
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fable limits itself to one central action, the moral consequences of which are then 
disclosed to uS by the fabulist speaking either in his own voice or in the voices of 
his animal characters. The world of the fable, while it may be roughly similar to our 
own, is far enough removed from the daily reality with which we contend that we 
voluntarily give up the power to make our own moral judgments and thus tacitly 
assume that the single action of the fable leads to an equally monistic moral. The 
attitude of the fabulist is therefore essentially paternalistic; given mutual consent 
on the moral system to be applied, he explicitly states the moral to be deduced from 
his fable. 

In the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, the smoothly functioning machinery of the fable is 
reduced to wreckage. The differences between animals and human beings, instead 
of being ignored as they are in fables generally, are constantly kept before us by 
means of the Nun’s Priest’s attempts to explain them away. These differences are 
ironically treated also in the fables within a fable, wherein the characters and the 
fabulist exchange their usual roles, and in the chase sequence where they break down 
completely. They are most sharply defined, however, in the distinction between 
generic and acquired knowledge, the former necessary for the survival of animals but 
useless to an understanding of human relationships, the latter essential for our 
survival but superfluous to the characters in a beast fable. 

The Nun’s Priest’s depiction of Chauntecleer represents an even more radical 
departure from the typical fable. Illustrious as he is, Chauntecleer cannot possibly 
represent the great mass of men; but given the underlying assumptions of the fable, 
the Nun’s Priest pursues them to their inevitable, if absurd, conclusion in his 
comparison of Chauntecleer to Roland, Troy, and Christ. By forcing us to see that 
a veritable paragon among roosters is yet but a barnyard fowl, the Nun’s Priest calls 
into question the very basis of the fable’s existence, for if Chauntecleer is comparable 
to neither Roland nor Christ, then the fox cannot be typical of either Ganelon or 
Judas, and, by extension, no animal can be emblematic of any man, let alone 
Everyman. 

But th e fabula, no matter how entertaining or instructive it may be, is ultimately 
but a vehicle for the moralitas, and it is in his treatment of the moralitas that the 
Nun’s Priest is most destructive. The notion that any action, however simple, can 
lead to one and only one moral judgment is effectively exploded by the ingenious 
expedient of describing just such an action and then drawing several contradictory 
morals from it, none of which can be excluded on logical grounds. Obviously, the 
cock and the fox can be expected to moralize the same situation in different, even 
mutually exclusive ways, and the very fact that they do so indicates the impossibility 
of making an absolute moral judgment, even in so apparently uncomplicated a 
situation as that which the tale presents. If we follow our natural inclination and 
accept Chauntecleer’s moral, we are forced to reject the moral offered by daun 
Russell in spite of the fact that, the difference in point of view excepted, both morals 
are rhetorically and ideologically similar. In effect, Chauntecleer and Russell have 
learned precisely the same thing, i.e. to obey their natural instincts, a moral which, 
however useful it may be to animals which are generically defined, is utterly useless 
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for human beings who are defined individually. In short, the morals offered by the 
cock and fox are not absolute judgments at all but relative ones. 

The admonitions of the Nun’s Priest (i.e. “Taketh the moralite; Taketh the 
fruyt”) suggest the ultimate in relative judgments and negate the possibility of any 
moral synthesis. By offering advice of this kind, the Nun’s Priest abdicates his role 
as fabulist and demands that we do precisely what the beast fable requires that we 
not do: namely, deduce the moral for ourselves, a demand which can be met in an 
almost infinite number of ways. If the distinction between chaff and fruit is not 
made, then the distinction between fabula and moralitas is incapable of being made 
as well, and consequently the fable as a viable and meaningful narrative form is 
invalidated. 

What we have then in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, I believe, is not, as is so often 
stated, Chaucer’s experimentation with the beast fable but his destruction of it, 
i.e. an anti-fable, just as Sir Thopas is an anti-romance. That this destruction strikes 
us as essentially comic is the result of Chaucer’s apparent acceptance of the fable on 
its own terms and his scrupulously logical examination of these terms. For a poet 
capable of the rich complexity of the Canterbury Tales, the beast fable must have 
seemed a sterile, if perhaps innocuous, form inherently incapable of representing 
even the most circumscribed aspects of human experience. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
is funny primarily because it is a fable which in all its parts takes itself seriously, 
and, by so doing, reveals the inadequacy of the genre which it nominally represents. 


NOTES 


1 Important exceptions are the essays by Stephen Manning, “The Nun’s Priest’s Morality 

and the Medieval Attitude toward Fables,” ]EGP, L1X (1960), 403-16; J. Burke 
Severs, “Chaucer’sOriginality in the Nun's Priest’s Tale,” SP, XLIII (1946), 22-41, 
and R. T. Lenaghan, “The Nun’s Priest’s Fable,” PMLA , LXXVII1 (1963), 300-07. 

2 This and all other textual references are to the second revised edition of F. N. Robinson 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1957). Among the exceptions are those tales told in angry 
response to other tales (Reeve’s Tale, Summoner’s Tale) and those which have 
immediate moral or doctrinal applicability ( Melibee, Parson’s Tale). 

3 It should be noted that the “failure” of the Nun’s Priest to make his argument convincing 

calls into question the adequacy of similar explanations given by the other pilgrims; 
more particularly, his argument is superfluous, given the definition of fabula (a 
fictitious narration of events which could not have taken place) in the K hetorica ad 
Herennium and elsewhere. See Lenaghan, op. cit., 302. 

4 This is noted in passing by T. W. Craik, The Comic Tales of Chaucer (London, 1964), 

P- 75. 

5 Paul Ruggiers suggests that the meaning of the tale “has to do, in one sense, with the 

way in which reason and instinct are embattled,” but he does not develop this idea 
further. The Art of the Canterbury Tales (Madison, 1965), p. 184. 
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6 The significance of the comparison at 3224-25 should not be overlooked; the potential 

murder of a cock, in keeping with the inverted nature of Chauntecleer’s fables, is 
likened to the murder of men by those who lie in wait for that-purpose. Other 
anthropomorphic similes appear at 2884-85, 3277-78, 3322-26. 

7 See Arthur T, Broes, “Chaucer’s Disgruntled Cleric; The Nun’s Priest’s Tale ,” PMLA , 

LXXVIII (1963), 161. 

8 Although nbt, of course, to the story of the two pilgrims. Yet even here there is some 

confusion, since the fabulist (Chauntecleer) tells us that the moral which his fables 
illustrate is significantly different: “Heere may men seen that dremes been to 
drede” (3063). 

9 See, for example, D. W. Robertson, Jr., A Preface to Chaucer (Princeton, 1963), p. 252; 

Charles Dahlberg, “Chaucer’sCock and Fox,” JEGP, LIII (1954), 277-90; Mortimer 
J. Donovan, “T)he Moralite of the Nun’s Priest’s Sermon,” JEGP , LII (1953), 498-508. 

10 Stephen Manning, op. cit., is close to the mark when he says that Chaucer is “poking fun 

at those who felt that a poem had to have some moral . . .” (416). 

11 Just as the Man of Law makes it in his tale (II, 701). 

12 For Bernard F. Huppe (A Reading of the “Canterbury Tales,” rev. ed., Albany, N.Y., 

1967, p. 179) “the analogy breaks down,” since the fox can hardly be said to 
betray Chauntecleer. Whether Chaucer picks up the concept of betrayal from the 
Roman de Renart (Branch II, 11. 165-76) is debatable, but it must be remembered 
that there are two analogies in operation here; and, given the preeminence of the 
humans to whom Chauntecleer is compared, it is not so much the analogy but rather 
our credulity which breaks down. Qf course, the typology is bad, but even good 
typology, as in the implied comparison of Chauntecleer and Adam (3256-59), 
becomes ludicrous in the context of a fable. 

13 The generic level is universal only for poor widows, cocks, foxes, and the other types 

presented in the tale. 

14 As Charles Muscatine says, “Fable respects the boundary between animal fiction and 

the-human truth it illustrates. But the whole spirit of this poem is to erase or.at 
least to overleap the boundaries: animal and human, fiction and truth severally 
join and separate, change partners and flirt here.” Chaucer and the French 
Tradition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1964), p. 239. 



CHAUCER’S PARDONER AGAIN 
By Felicity Currie 

In this discussion of the Pardoner’s performance, I should like to reopen the 
question of the Pardoner’s attitude to his audience, the Canterbury pilgrims. The 
somewhat hysterical reactions to the Pardoner both before and after his Tale give 
us ample evidence as to what his original audience thought about him. But his own 
attitude and intentions are more elusive. His final discomfiture seems to suggest 
that for once he has misjudged his audience and misapplied his much vaunted, if 
perverse, charismatic powers. Yet it is hard to believe that so shrewd a demagogue 
would be caught so easily by his own bait. If his intentions were to win either 
admiration or money, why would he alienate even further an already hostile 
audience by the blatant revelations of his Prologue? It is possible, of course, that 
he had: quite different intentions, and that he himself has been misjudged by 
pilgrims and critics alike. If this is the case, both Prologue and Tale need some 
reappraisal. 

What remains intriguing about the Pardoner is that he has elicited identical 
reactions from his fellow-pilgrims and from decades of critics. To all he is wicked 
and vile. It would be impossible to whitewash him. When the Host, a devil for 
punishment, invites the Pardoner to alleviate the Physician’s emotionalism with 
“som myrthe or japes,” the “gentils” cry out in protest and demand “som moral 
thyng.” Yet they had heard out the Miller and the Reeve without flinching — and 
presumably with enjoyment. Nor were there any objections to the repulsive 
Summoner, companion in song to the Pardoner, who has similarly dubious and 
monetary connexions with the Church. Only the Pardoner brings out their 
sqileamishness. At the end of his Tale they are ready to laugh at him but not with 
him. He is emphatically not one of them. 

The trouble with the Pardoner’s intrusive personality is that it impedes any 
non-emotive evaluation of what he says. His own method of presentation also 
makes it difficult to avoid an emotional reaction — the sort of reaction, in fact, 
that he does get from the Host at the end. After such a Prologue can he be taken 
seriously? But, it must be said, to take the Pardoner seriously does not have to 
imply an admission that he means what he is saying, simply that he knows what he 
is doing. And if we, like the pilgrims, continue to be overwhelmed by the Pardoner’s 
personality, we are, like the rioters of the Tale, sacrificing “substance” for “accident. 

By the placing of the Pardoner in the General Prologue, his specifically mentioned 
association with the abhorrent Summoner, and his grouping with the “churls”; by 
the outcry of the “gentils” before he is allowed to speak,'and by the Host’s 
mockingly familiar “thou beel amy,” Chaucer has carefully suggested the general 
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attitude of the pilgrims to the Pardoner. They ask for “som moral thyng,” but 
whether they are prepared to accept it from a person so blatantly immoral, so 
“ful vicious” a man, only becomes apparent at the end of the Tale. 

The Pardoner does not simply accept the challenge. At the end of his Prologue 
he is quite specific about how he is going to do it: 

By God, I hope 1 shal yow telle a thyng 
That shal by reson been at youre likyng. 

For though myself be a ful vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I yow telle kan, 

Which I am wont to preche for to wynne. 

Now hoold youre pees! my tale I wol bigynne. (457-62) 1 

These words are not without innuendo. The Pardoner is going to do exactly as 
he has been told, but with a vengeance. The Tale should be to his audience’s liking, 
he says, “by reson” — not only for its story value, or even for the way in which it 
is told, but for its argument , 2 This is just the sort of tale he tells every day when 
he is doing his job, preaching for money. But he is not now faced with an everyday 
situation, as he, throughout his Prologue, has made audaciously clear. He is not out 
for money on the present occasion, as has often enough been pointed out. Is he 
then merely out to entertain and impress? This, the most commonly granted 
“purpose” of the Pardoner, 3 is surely as dubious as the belief that at the end of 
his Tale he is seriously trying to wheedle money from an audience before whom he 
has fully revealed himself. He particularly stresses the fact that he can tell a moral 
tale, even though he is “a ful vicious man.” Why the need for this assurance and 
apology? A vicious man can impress and entertain without having to explain or 
apologize for anything. But to those conscious of a morality that practises what it 
preaches, a moral tale is hard to stomach from a “vicious man.” That the Pardoner 
is alert to this is emphasized by the conclusion to his Prologue. After what he has 
already revealed, his vow to both please and instruct is a masterly, ironic touch of 
supererogation. He makes a point of assuring his audience that his tale will be 
particularly to their liking, and thus, in view of their request, particularly moral. 

The innuendo, quite appropriate to his whole method and attitude, is that the moral 
can apply also, and in particular to them. This, as the end of the Tale makes clear, 
they are not prepared to accept. 

The application of the “moral tale” to the audience itself leads naturally to the 
vexed question of the Pardoner’s “two audiences.” Professor Elliott’s position on 
this point is that the Pardoner designedly maintains a distinction between the “lewed 
peple” who are his usual generous victims, and the “lordynges,” his present, more 
sceptical audience: 

That the Pardoner is simultaneously addressing . . . two audiences . . . 
is clear both from his own words and from the distinct modes of 
address he employs. The “actual” audience of fellow-pilgrims are 
the “lordynges” and “sires,” both of them the normal words used 
for this purpose in The Canterbury Tales. . . . 
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The Pardoner’s imaginary audience were the “the lewed peple” 
whom he addresses in his mock or sample sermon in such terms as 
“goode men” (352, 904), “ye wyves” (910), “goode men and 
wommen” (377). This patronizing tone is nowhere adopted 
towards the pilgrims and even when the final joke is played out 
against Harry Bailey, the Pardoner addresses him politely as “sire 
Hoost” (943). One cannot help noting the difference in tone 
between this formula and the Host’s own earlier “thou heel amy, 
thou Pardoner” (318). The Pardoner’s distinction between his real 
and his imaginary audience presumably reflects an awareness that his 
fellow-pilgrims include men and women of intelligence and social 
standing whom it would be an insult to address in the manner 
reserved for his accustomed village audience of “lewed” people, from 
whose gullibility and naive faith it was that he derived such a 
handsome annual income.^ 

This kind of evaluation, by taking what the Pardoner says at face value, must 
attribute to the Pardoner more honesty in his dealings with people than Chaucer 
gives us any warrant for. All we know is that the Pardoner is giving the pilgrims a 
demonstration of the kind of sermon he usually preaches. We have no guarantee 
that he feels any real deference or respect for his present audience, and Professor 
Elliott, in suggesting a “difference in tone” between the Pardoner’s “sire Hoost” 
and the Host’s “thou beel amy,” could be taking too much for granted here. As 
this particular term of address “sire Hoost” follows directly the line 

For he is moost envoluped in synne (942) 

it may indeed be jocular, if not pointedly ironic, but it certainly cannot be called 
polite in any straightforward sense. If we suppose that the Pardoner maintains 
throughout a polite deference to the pilgrims, we have to accept the fact that he 
ultimately makes a fool of himself, or that a person who is so expert a deceiver 
and manipulator of people, a confirmed and unrepentant cynic, does in fact have 
the paroxysm of sincerity which Kittredge found in him, but which Professor 
Elliott will not allow. One wonders why the Pardoner should bother to be either 
sincere or polite to the pilgrims. He certainly has nothing to gain from it. He may, 
in the Prologue, be trying to impress them by showing them how clever he is in 
duping others, in the somewhat foolish hope of winning unadmitted, envious 
admiration from them. If this is so, then he is indeed flattened at the end. The 
whole thing thus becomes an attempt by the outsider to get himself, if not by virtue, 
then by craft, on the side of the angels. There can also, according to this line of 
reasoning, be no significant connexion between Prologue and Tale. The Prologue 
must simply be an extraneous virtuoso piece of exhibitionism and the Tale a good 
story, merely one out of the Pardoner’s usual repertoire, with a conventional moral. 
Then we have a stupid joke, a foolhardy return to the exhibitionism of the Prologue, 
when the Pardoner offers his relics to the wrong kind ot audience, followed by 
another, retaliatory, joke, and apparently he who laughs last laughs longest. 

A more reliable guide to the Pardoner’s attitude to his audience, and thus perhaps 
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to the purpose of his Prologue and Tale, can be found by attempting to answer two 
obvious but surely important questions: Why does the Pardoner use this particular 
type of prologue in which he reveals himself so completely? And why does he 
follow it with a tale of the triumph of death? 

The Pardoner’s Prologue is not merely a convention, borrowed from Jean de Meun, 
cleverly and dramatically used. In the case of both Faus Semblant and the Pardoner, 
the device of self-revelation betrays ,as much about the audience as about the speaker. 
This is not the place to examine the intricacies of Faus Semblant’s function in Le 
Roman de la Rose, but a few relevant observations may be made. While allowance 
must be made for the fact that there are not the same demands for psychological 
credibility in the Roman as in the Canterbury Tales, it can as validly be said for Faus 
Semblant as for the Pardoner that he is doing what was asked of him without showing 
any undue respect or reserve before his audience. Whether they are entertained or 
impressed by him is irrelevant; the important thing is that whatever he says and 
whatever he proves himself to be, they need his services. His acceptance as one of 
Love’s barons, as well as the importance of his role, indicates not only how 
delightfully cosmopolitan Love’s chosen band has become, in Jean de Meun, but 
also Love’s general subsidence from the ethereal to the earthy. Hypocrisy is both 
necessary and useful; society as a whole is riddled with it. Faus Semblant may be 
a shocking and repellent figure, but he is only an extreme portrayal of a pretty 
common sort of person. In fact, in his own diatribe the only people he regards as 
innocent of his kind of behaviour are the saints! 

By means of the Prologue, Chaucer allows us to see how the Pardoner behaves 
before two types of audience, the “lewed peple” and the “lordynges,” without 
allowing this double-edged performance to distract any .attention from the central 
figure, who is the Pardoner and the Pardoner alone. And the Pardoner is directly 
addressing only one audience, the Canterbury pilgrims. It is true that he is telling 
them about his triumphs'over another type of audience and even re-enacting for 
them some of his best moments, but what does this mean? The standard critical 
assumption seems to be that the Pardoner is treating the pilgrims as his intellectual 
equals, that he is in a sense implying respect or even flattery by exposing his tricks, 
as a way of assuring them that these would not be applied yn the present occasion. 

But there are only two possible grounds for supposing that the Pardoner respects 
his audience: the first that he addresses them politely, and the second the fact that 
he tells them the “truth” about himself. Against the first it may be said that too 
much weight should not be attached to conventional formulas, which may in any 
case be used for a variety of effects — ironic, comic, etc. — as for example the “sire 
Hoost” of line 942 mentioned earlier. An answer to the second point depends upon 
what one thinks are the Pardoner’s reasons for using this device. My own view is 
that blatantly and defiantly to reveal one’s malpractices, however ingenious they 
are, to an audience who have gathered together in the name of piety and whose 
professions of moral concern are hot from their lips, is not deference but insult. 

The most telling indication of the Pardoner’s method of dealing with people 
comes in the General Prologue: 
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And thus, with feyned flaterye and japes, 

He made the person and th6 peple his apes. (705-6) 

These lines provide some insight into the Pardoner’s cleverness. Of this at least 
there can be no doubt. The Pardoner is good at getting money out of the gullible, 
guilt-ridden rabble. Incidentally, he makes an ape of “the parson” as well — 
presumably not by selling him relics or pardons. Whether this means that the 
Pardoner shows up the parson by his greater hold over the parson’s flock, or that 
the parson too is dominated and impressed by the Pardoner’s personality, is not 
particularly important. What matters is the Pardoner’s method of making fools of 
others. He does it by feigned flattery and trickery of one sort or another. In Le 
Roman de la Rose, Faus Semblant is quite frank about his double dealing even to the 
audience to whom he swears devoted service. The fact that he has revealed himself 
does not mean that he will behave differently: 

— Oil, jou vous jur e fiance; 

N’onc n’orent sergenz plus leiaus 
Vostre peres ne vostre aiaus. 

— Content! C’est contre fa nature. 

— Metez vous en en aventure, 

Car, se pleges en requerez, 

Ja plus assetir n’en serez. 

Non veir se j’en baillaie ostages, 

Ou letres, ou tesmoinz, ou gages; 

Car, a tesmoing vous en apel, 

L’en ne peut oster de sa pel 
Le lou tant qu’il seit escorchiez, 

Ja tant n’iert batuz ne torchiez. (11986-98)^ 

At the same time, despite his “double personality,” he manages to get across some 
sound moral advice and castigation. We would not even think of questioning the 
motives of Faus Semblant, or demand that he should be sincere to one audience 
and false to another. He is effective as he stands, a daring allegorical figure, with 
typically human connexions. But Chaucer, by his totally human creations, has 
given us the right to question motives and to demand reasons for his methods of 
presentation. In the case of the Pardoner, he has created so overpowering a personality 
that we are inclined to accept what this “noble ecclesiaste” says at face value, even 
though we know he is a deceiver who uses feigned flattery. Thus, simply because 
he is polite to the pilgrims and shows them the tricks of his trade when he cannot 
possibly be hoping to get anything in return, we are led to believe that he is showing 
completely uncharacteristic respect for them, that he is in fact being honest for once. 

If, on the other hand, we believe that he is being true to character rather than to 
the conventions of politeness he uses, we have to look for other reasons for his self¬ 
exposure in his Prologue. 

On this occasion the Pardoner is faced by an audience with preconceived ideas 
about him. They think they know what he is like and what to expect from him. In 
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this sense they are different from the Pardoner’s normal audiences; they certainly 
would not expect to come away from the performance spiritually enlightened. Then- 
outcry before the Pardoner begins to speak suggests not only that they are different 
from the Pardoner’s everyday audiences, but also that they are different from him — 
or think they are. He is not their kind and will not speak their language, if given a 
free rein. That the Pardoner is aware of the difference, in status at least, between 
the pilgrims and the common-folk he is familiar with, is superficially evident in the 
variation between the terms of address he uses. But it is more significantly evident 
in the technique of the Prologue itself — he would not be speaking like this to 
potential customers. All the way through he plays on the pilgrims’ awareness of 
distinctions: “Lordynges,” my relics are trash; but the “goode men” believe in 
them and pay money for them. “Goode men and wommen,” only the pure in 
heart may “offren to” my relics; but “Sires”, this is my most successful “gaude.” 

My text is “Radix malorum est cupiditas,” but my whole pretext for preaching 
is my avarice. Preachers should be poor but I am rich . . . 

On the face of things, the final paradox in the series is that the Pardoner 
should be telling a moral tale, let alone preaching sermons. But the Pardoner has 
his own answer to this, whether the pilgrims like it or not: i 

Thus kan I preche agayn that same vice 
Which that I use, and that is avarice. 

But though myself be gilty in that synne, 

Yet kan I maken oother folk to twynne 
From avarice, and soore to repent. (427-31) 

God works in mysterious ways, which should not be open to criticism from the 
Canterbury pilgrims. We must return to this point later, when it will help to clarify 
the final damning reaction to the Pardoner at the end of his Tale. Suffice it to say 
here that the Pardoner, by mentioning his accidental spiritual success, is hardly 
excusing his motives but merely stating their irrelevance to the results his sermoning 
might have; and it is the results which are the most significant aspect of his moral 
tales. 

The effect of the Pardoner’s insistence on the paradoxes through which he works 
is not so much to separate the pilgrims from his everyday victims, but to separate 
the pilgrims from himself, overtly at least. Such blatant exultation in deliberate sin 
must outrage anybody with even the most basic sense of decency, and the “gentils” 
have voiced their claim to that. The Pardoner, in thus isolating himself from the 
pilgrims, is presuming upon their moral judgment. He is using his feigned flattery 
and japes in this instance, as in the case of his “gaude” in the Prologue, as a trap for 
pride. The Tale carries its own obvious comment on the deadly consequence of this 
sin. What the Pardoner is doing may be paraphrased as follows. The pilgrims have 
made their judgment on him before he begins; they have set themselves up as 
arbiters of what is moral and what is not. The Pardoner, exploiting this, pretends 
to flatter them by showing them how he fools others, and by letting them, with as 
much emphasis as possible, see him for what he is. Thus he catches them at the 
height of their pride: the pilgrims think they are different — from the rabble and 
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especially from the infamous Pardoner — so that when this travesty of morality 
proceeds to tell the moral tale they have asked for, and one with particular reference 
to them, they are unable to accept it. Just as the Pardoner can make people repent, 
even though this is not his intention, so his moral tale is a moral tale and 
applicable to all. But the audience, of course, whose pride forbids contamination 
either with the Pardoner’s victims or with the Pardoner himself, dissociate them¬ 
selves from the Tale, as well as from the personalities involved. 

In Le Roman de la Rose, the figure of Faus Semblant shows hypocrisy rampant 
in society. The Court of Love, which is going to control events until the game is 
won, accepts Faus Semblant and needs him. The exaggerated self-portrait thus 
works as a kind of leveller: “most people, saints excepted, are hypocrites like me.” 
The Pardoner’s self-exposure works more subtly than this, but surely with the 
same purpose. The pilgrims are tricked by feigned flattery into believing they are 
superior. Far from keeping the “two audiences” apart, the Pardoner all the way 
through the Prologue and Tale, is working towards their identification.. 

It is not my intention to give a systematic analysis of either Prologue or Tale, 
but to refute the idea that the Pardoner is really deferential to his audience of 
pilgrims, and to suggest that the Pardoner is more successful than the fiasco at the 
end of his Tale has led critics to suppose. Thus, it may be pointed out, one of the 
main connecting threads between the Prologue and the Tale is the similarity between 
the people involved — the “lewed peple” of the Prologue, the three rioters in the 
Tale, and the Pardoner’s present audience. The emphasis on the sin of pride has 
already been mentioned; in the Tale this pride is exemplified as a wilful preference 
for the temporal over the spiritual, for the easy life as against a reckoning with death. 

In both Prologue and Tale, distinctions and paradoxes serve to emphasize not 
contrasts but parallels. We are told in the Prologue of the “goode men and wommen” 
who come up for the Pardoner’s relics and make his living for him because they (like 
January of the Merchant’s Tale) want to enjoy both this life and the next. The same 
applies to the rioters in the Tale. Life and living it well is their preoccupation. 

They cannot be sidetracked by evidence of death. Through a series of ironically 
balanced antitheses, the Tale moves from the physical to the spiritual, and from 
life to death. By means of the Pardoner’s dramatic use of Expolitio 6 his point is 
hammered home again and again: the pleasures of tavern-living are the deadly sins; 
“substance” is turned into “accident”; age is but the inevitable outcome of youth, 
just as the coins are symbolic proof that the wages of life can be death: 

But, certes, he that haunteth such delices 
Is deed, whil that he lyveth in tho vices. (547-48) 

Death works all the time, through all the accidents of life, and not only by the 
finishing stroke. Death is “substance”; life, with all its trappings, is merely 
“accident.” 

The terrible confrontation between proud youth and pitiful age is the most 
dramatic instance in the Tale of life’s paltriness and insignificance. We are told that 
it is the proudest of the three rioters who first addresses the humble old man. The 
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words he uses: “What, carl, with sory grace'.” (717) are repeated, perhaps with 
theological overtones, in line 876, where they are applied to the youngest rioter. 

The possible implication that the proudest rioter is also the youngest, heightens the 
symbolic contrast between the youth and the old man, and the contrast again 
illuminates not only the obvious differences between the two in age and awareness, 
but the ultimate similarity of their predicament. The fact that death is perhaps 
closer in time for the young man, and that death is abhorred by one and desired by 
the other, is not as important as death’s presence and inevitability. For the 
audience the rioter’s brutal questions 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy face? 

Why lyvestow so longe in so greet age? (718-19) 

become metaphysical questions about the nature of life in relation to death. One 
is reminded of the Poet’s questions to the Leech Gatherer (“The oldest man he 
seemed that ever wore grey hairs”) in Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence-. 

How is it that you live, and what is it you do? 

In the Pardoner’s Tale the rioter himself is unaware of the significance his 
questioning may have. Like the repeated pledges to find out and destroy death, it 
is, on the narrative level, one of the many examples of dramatic irony heightening 
the situation in relation both to the final outcome and to the moral of the tale. But 
from the Pardoner’s point of view, and particularly from the point of view of a 
moral-conscious audience, it is as deliberate and revealing as in Wordsworth’s poem. 
Youth confronts age asking about the meaning of life. In the Tale the old man gives 
the answer, for surely, whatever other implications his answer may have, he does 
sum up life — a life which has been lived. In the analogues listed by Frederick 
Tupper, 7 the old man is a hermit, a holy man whose knowledge of the coins’ relation 
to death is made explicit. But here the old man is not, in the theological sense at 
least, a holy man. He is simply a man who has lived, like the Ancient Mariner, and 
who has to talk and tell of life and penance. The old man’s speech has also been 
compared to Maximian’s First Elegy, 8 and whether there is any direct 
relationship between the two passages or not, the import of what he says is 
not unlike that of elegy. His longing for death is a statement of the vanity and 
transitoriness of life. What he is as well as what he says provokes the elegaic 
questions: where is youth? where is pride? where is gaiety? Once the trappings 
are taken away there is nothing left but pain and a heap of bones. 

The rioters are aware only of the old man’s “accident”; the audience should be 
aware of his “substance.” To make sure they are, the Pardoner makes the same 
point twice more — most obviously in the rioters’ avarice, which prevents them 
from seeing death in the coins, and which is of course the main exemplum of the 
Pardoner’s chief sin. But there is another, more subtle, indication of the rioters’ 
false values, a hint which could prick the conscience of many a pilgrim. The 
“worste” of the three men speaks of the treasure as a gift of Fortune through which 
they will be able to live out their lives in “myrthe and joliftee” (779-80). He then 
adds that if they could take the gold home safely, they would be “in heigh 
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felicitee.” This misapplication of the Boethian term for the highest happiness^ 
which resides only in God and in goodness, and which is always contrasted with 
the gifts of Fortune, is the particular sin of those who live for life and the transitory 
pleasures it offers. This too, in a sense, is a form of avarice, because it suggests a 
greed for the temporal at the expense ot the spiritual. The rioters are guilty of it, 
and so are the “lewed peple,” who cover their sins with the easy protection of 
pardons. 

Why should the Pardoner have thought that this kind of “argument” would be 
to the pilgrims’ liking? The relevance of the “moral” and the identification of the 
“lewed peple” with the Pardoner’s present audience, which has been implied all the 
way through the Prologue and Tale, becomes blatant as he concludes his “sermon.” 
Here is a group of people on their way in “myrthe and joliftee” to offer themselves 
to a religious relic. They asked for a moral tale and the Pardoner has given it to them. 
But he has also reminded them of death, the other side of life — the last thing they 
want to hear about. 

There is nothing out of character or inconsistent about the last stages of the 
Pardoner’s performance. He has simply told one of the stories he usually tells when 
he is preaching for money; but in offering it as a moral tale applicable to the pilgrims 
as much as to his usual audience of gulls, he has given them more than they bargained 
for, and more than they are prepared to accept from a self-confessed sinner. The 
“mock sermon” is concluded with the words “And lo, sires, thus I preche” (915), 
and the rest is the inevitable and only logical conclusion to what the Pardoner has 
been doing all along. The assumption of a “volte-face” or of a sudden paroxysm of 
sincerity when he tells the pilgrims that Jesus’ pardon is best (lines 916-18), is 
unnecessary, and indeed would be out of character. The Pardoner has never said 
that Jesus’ pardon is worthless — only his own. He could hardly say anything else 
to the pilgrims after his revelations in the Prologue. The lines that follow: 

But, sires, o word forgat I in my tale: 

I have relikes and pardoun in my male, 

- As faire as any man in Engelond, 

Whiche were me yeven by the popes hond. 

If any of yow wole, of devocion, 

Offren, and han myn absolucion, 

Com forth anon, and kneleth heere adoun. 

And mekely receyveth my pardoun . . . (919ff.) 

are no more audacious than the Prologue itself. They are simply the final “jape” on 
the pilgrims. It has been suggested that the Pardoner, who has carefully kept the 
yokels and the pilgrims apart, “would hardly start insulting them now.” 10 But in 
fact the Pardoner has been insulting their pride all the time. In the Prologue he 
pretended to flatter them and he deliberately played on his own wickedness to arouse 
their sense of self-righteousness. But the Tale, with its emphasis on death, the great 
leveller of all men, has nullified any pretended distinctions between “gentils” and 
“lewed peple.” With a final coup de theatre, the Pardoner deals his worst blow to 
the pilgrims’ pride. He says he almost forgot to offer them his relics and pardons. 
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This is not ah “insurance policy” joke, as critics seem never to tire of suggesting. 

Nor does the Pardoner seriously expect the pilgrims to line up, money in hand, for 
his dubious blessings. When he says “Come up and kiss my relics,” he is showing 
the pilgrims once and for all that they are no different from his everyday audience; 
that they are certainly not exempt from death, which was the burden of his tale. 

One could again paraphrase and suggest that the Pardoner’s moral amounts to this: 
“Are you in a fit state to receive death? Here you are on a religious pilgrimage — 
what would happen to you if death came now?” The relics, for all their falseness, 
become a memento mon, just as the Pardoner, in spite of all his sins, can be a type 
of timor mortis. 

After the Pardoner’s performance in the Prologue, one might almost have expected 
a taunt as daring as this. There is a beautifully ironic parallel between the lines 

It is an honour to everich that is heer 
That ye mowe have a suffisant pardoneer 
T’assoille yow, in contree as ye ryde, 

For aventures whiche that may bityde. 

Paraventure ther may fallen oon or two 
Doun of his hors, and breke his nekke atwo. 

Looke which a seuretee is it to yow alle 
That I am in youre felaweshipe yfalle, 

That may assoille yow, bothe mo ore and lasse, 

Whan that the soule shal fro the body passe. 

I rede that oure Hoost heere shal bigynne, 

For he is moost envoluped in synne. 

Com forth, sire Hoost, and offre first anon, 

And thou shalt kisse the relikes everychon . . . (93Iff.) 

and 

Goode men and wommen, o thyng warne I yow: 

If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath doon synne horrible, that he 
Dar nat, for shame, of it yshryven be, 

Or any womman, be she yong or old, 

That hath ymaad hir housbonde cokewold, 

Swich folk shal have no power ne no grace 
To offren to my relikes in this place. 

And whoso fyndeth hym out of swich blame, 

He wol come up and offre in Goddes name, 

And I assoille him by the auctoritee 

Which that by bulle ygraunted was to me. (377ff.) 

which constitute the Pardoner’s “gaude.” When the Pardoner is offering his relics 
seriously and for money he uses the device of “let only the sinless come”; but when 
they are offered as a joke (albeit a symbolic joke pregnant with implications) they 
are offered first and above all to the one “moost envoluped in synne”! It is only 
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the Host’s reaction, supported by laughter from the rest, which makes the jape turn 
sour, and which is surely damning to the pilgrims. Swearing apart, Harry Bailey has 
been touched too near the bone. To be reminded of death is uncomfortable enough 
in any context, however general and indirect, or however fitting and proper, but to 
be reminded by a person like the Pardoner, and to be singled out as bad and stupid 
enough to be prey to such a man, is too much for his pride to take. His insult may 
be funny, but it is absolutely irrelevant. Far from serving the Pardoner right, it serves 
to prove him right by showing the Host’s sense of guilt, as the ensuing laughter of the 
others shows theirs. The Pardoner has told a moral tale and has succeeded in showing 
the pilgrims that the moral applies to them. The victory is the Pardoner’s victory. 

His moral tale is quite appropriate, and his joke against the Host as well as the others 
is timely and relevant. It can hardly be said to be wounding in any personal sense or 
“below the belt,” as the Host’s certainly is. 

Chaucer has used a similar technique for two markedly different characters, the 
Clerk and the Pardoner. Both these storytellers put the pilgrims off their guard by 
promising them what they want and then giving it to them — barbed. The Clerk 
promises the Host obediently to tell the pilgrims “som murie thyng of aventures”: 

“Hooste,” quod he, “I am under youre yerde; 

Ye han of us as now the governance, 

And therfore wol I do yow obeisance, 

As fer as resoun axeth, hardily.” 12 

But instead of giving the Host the obedience he expects, he gives him a story 
about obedience — obedience of a spiritual kind which is far removed from Harry 
Bailey’s philosophy. The Pardoner aims his moral tale at Host, “lewed peple” and 
“gentils” alike. And, for the Pardoner, Chaucer has used the methods of Faus 
Semblant to emphasize and isolate his deliberate evil-doing. But, as we can always 
ask about a social scapegoat, how different are the rest? Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone. The Host casts it, the others laugh, joining in. Blinded by 
the Pardoner’s personality, by their bolstered sense of moral superiority and pride, 
they will not take the moral of the Tale, but turn it into a dirty joke. Yet the 
Pardoner has had his effect, and who can deny God’s use of the contaminated 
vessel? 


NOTES 

1 All quotations are from F. N. Robinson’s second edition of Chaucer’s Works (1957). 

Where line references only are given they refer to the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale 
and the preceding Introduction. 

2 The words “by reson” may not have as specific a meaning as “for its argument” which 

I have suggested. They may be used as an adverbial tag implying something like 
“certainly.” But the general sense of the lines quoted seems to indicate that the 
Tale will please because of its moral, which is what has been asked for, and the 
Pardoner is apparently emphasizing this here. The context may thus suggest a 
functional rather than a formal use of the words “by reson.” Other instances of 
this particular phrase in Chaucer (e.g. HF II 706-7, PF 534) suggest that it is to be 
taken as the direct equivalent of the rhetorical term ratio in its sense of argument 
or line of defence. The Rhetorica ad Herennium , for example, defines the term 
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ratio in detail in two places: II, xviii, 28, as part of the epicheireme: “Ratio est 
quae causam demonstrat, uerum esse id, quod intendimus”; and IV, xliii, 56, under 
the description of Expolitio (a device which the Pardoner certainly seems to make 
use of in his Tale; see above, p.17): “Nam cum rem simpliciter pronuntiarimus, 
rationem poterimus subicere; deinde dupliciter uel sine rationibus uel cum 
rationibus pronuntiare; deinde aferre contrarium . . . deinde simile et exemplum ... 
deinde conclusionem . . . In both cases the sense of ratio seems to be “argument,”, 
“proof” or “demonstration.” See also Cicero De Inv. I, 18, Quintillian Inst. Or, III, 
xi, 4 and V, x, 6, where ratio is said to be the equivalent of the epicheireme (“Quidam 
epichirema rationem appelarunt”), the rhetorical argument itself. R. C. Goffin 
(“Chaucer and ‘Reason’,” MLR, XXI, 13-18) specifically relates the Pardoner’s use 
of “reson” to the presentation of a moral as part of his “notion of right composition.” 
The context certainly suggests that the Pardoner’s “argument” will be to present a 
moral; this is in fact his ratio, his line of defence against the over-hasty assumption 
on the part of the “gentils” that what he is expected to produce is “ribaudye.” In 
rhetorical terms, the Pardoner concludes his prologue with his ratio , his line of defence 
briefly stated, and provides in the Tale his rationis confirmatio, elaboration by means 
of an exemplum. Robinson in his Glossary defines “reson” in its technical rhetorical 
application as “order.” He is here presumably referring to Goffin’s translation of 
“reson” in Gen. Prol. 37. But while there is a case for regarding Chaucer’s use of the 
word “reson” as distinct in meaning from the formula “by reson,” it seems 
unnecessary to equate the two rhetorical terms ratio and ordo. When Chaucer is 
using the formula “by reson” he seems to be referring directly to ratio, the component 
of the rhetorical epicheireme as explained above. Used on its own, however, and 
without specific reference to rhetorical demonstration or argument, “reson” may be 
equated with ratio in its more general application (De Inv. I, 6, 16, 18, 36, etc.), i.e. 
as indicating a sense of system, principle, plan, or simply reason. 

See, for example, Professor R. V. W. Elliott (“Our Host’s ‘Triacle’: some Observations 
on Chaucer’s ‘Pardoner’s Tale’,” A Review of English Literature, VII (1966), 61-73) 
and other critics referred to by him. 

Op. cit., 67-8. 

Le Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois (Paris, 1914-24), III, 224. 

Of this device the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium says: “non modo, cum causam 
dicimus, adiuuat et exornat orationem, sed multo maxi me per earn exercemur ad 
elocutionis facultatem. Quare conueniet extra causam in exercendo rationis 
adhibere expolitionis, in dicendo uti, cum exornabimus argumentationem” (IV, xliv, 
58). 

The Pardoner's Tale , pp. 415-38 in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales,” ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941). See especially 
Novella 2, pp, 417-19; Exemplum 1, p. 420; Play A (where the “hermit” is St 
Antony) and B, pp. 423-36. In other analogues the role of the hermit is taken by 
Christ (Nov. l,p.416; Nov* 3, p. 419; Exempla 4 and 5, pp. 422-3); in one case by 
a “philosophus” (Ex. 3, p. 421); and in another by a “magus,” who, however, plays 
no significant part in the story. 

Sources and Analogues, p. 437. 

De Consolatione Philosophiae, Books II and III,passim. See especially Book II, pr. 4 
and 8; Book III, pr. 9 and 10. 

By Professor Elliott, op. cit., 70. 

See, for example, John Speirs, The Pardoneres Prologue and Tale, in The Age of Chaucer, 
Pelican Guide to English Literature, I, 116. 

The Clerk’s Prologue, 22-25. (Cf. the Pardoner’s by reson, line 458, discussed above, 

p.12 and footnote 2.) 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THOMAS THE RHYMER AND THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE 

By E. B. Lyle 


The relationship between the ballad of Thomas the Rhymer (Child No. 37) and 
the romance-prophecy of Thomas of Erceldoune was last discussed at any length in 
a phase of ballad scholarship which is now over. Holger O. Nygard outlines the 
general position in a recent study of “Popular Ballad and Medieval Romance”: 

The question of the relations of the ballads and medieval romances 
touches upon the great controversy of ballad origins, the controversy 
which created such a flurry in ballad criticism during the early years 
of this century. There were two firmly held and forcefully expressed 
extremes betvyeen which ranged a wide array of more considered 
opinion. The extremes were composed, on the one hand, of 
communalists, who held that ballads originated from the spontaneous 
song of the throng or communal group in dance or celebration of 
some event, and, on the other, of scholars who viewed ballads as the 
degeneration of the minstrelsy of romance in the later Middle Ages. 

The shades of opinion between these two extremes reflected measures 
of caution and prudence, for the evidence existent was hardly 
sufficient to enable anyone to generalize in a bold and forthright 
manner. The central issue in the Ballad War is now a matter of 
history, well documented, analyzed and laid to rest, as is apparent 
from a review of the names and dates of the contestants in the 
squabble. 1 

The time of war is past, but the polarizing of thought on ballad issues, which was 
typical of this period, still lingers. According to this polarization, the ballad is a form 
necessarily associated with the “folk,” in contrast to the “art” literature of which the 
romance formed a part. This idea has remained potent, although the conception of 
the kind'of association with the “folk” has altered from the theory of communal 
origin 2 to either a theory of oral-formulaic composition 3 or, more commonly, to 
an unsubstantiated opinion that an early ballad would be simple in story, and language. 
It is only if we assume that the early ballad is necessarily and always a “folk” form 
(however this is defined) that the present widely held view that Thomas the Rhymer 
was derived from Thomas of Erceldoune can be considered to have been arrived at 
by valid argument during the course of the ballad war. Hermann M. Flasdieck 
pointed out*that Thomas the Rhymer is far from being a simple narrative and 
could even be said to be overladen with narrative content,^ and Wolfgang Schmidt 
noted that it employs language like that of a romance. 3 Both concluded that, 
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since it is untypical of the popular ballad, it must be derived from the romance of 
Thomas of Erceldoune. Once we move away from the preconceptions of the ballad 
war, however, it becomes apparent that this conclusion is by no means a necessary 
one. It is quite possible that the packed narrative and courtly language observed by 
the German scholars in the ballad of Thomas the Rhymer were derived from an 
early ballad which also had these characteristics. Such a ballad might have been a 
source of the romance of Thomas of Erceldoune. 

In order to keep clear of preconceptions, it may be advisable, for the moment, 
to avoid the use of the term “ballad” for Thomas the Rhymer , and also of the term 
“romance” for Thomas of Erceldoune which, with half of its 700 lines devoted to 
prophecy, is certainly not a typical example of the romance form. The situation, 
stated without recourse to these terms, is that a composition of roughly 80 lines, 
first recorded from tradition in the year 1800, bears a strong resemblance to a 
narrative of about 350 lines which serves to introduce a series of prophecies in a 
work of the fourteenth century. The question is whether the shorter and later 
piece is an abbreviation of the fourteenth-century work, or whether the fourteenth- 
century work is an expansion of an early form of the shorter piece. So that the two 
texts may be compared, the relevant sections of the longer work, Thomas of 
Erceldoune, are set down below in parallel with Thomas the Rhymer. 

Since Thomas the Rhymer exists in seven variants,^ some selection is necessary 
in order to make possible a direct comparison with Thomas of Erceldoune. The 
ballad narrative given here is based on Child E, the fullest of the traditional 
variants from the Scottish Border where the scene is set. 7 The whole of the 
consecutive narrative of variant E is quoted, with the exception of its thirteenth 
stanza. This stanza is a slighter statement of material that occurs in two separate 
stanzas in other variants, and has been replaced by B 9 and Tam Lin M 9, which 
have been inserted into the narrative at the appropriate points as stanzas 13 and 16. 
The ending, which is not found in E, is made up from B 12 (stanza 19) and D 10 
and 11 (stanzas 20 and 21). The material added to E is enclosed in square 
brackets. The lines quoted from Thomas of Erceldoune occur in the same order 
and context as the equivalent lines in the ballad, and no attempt has been made to 
include all the points of resemblance which are to be found scattered through the 
longer work, mainly near the beginning.^ Where a complete stanza of Thomas of 
Erceldoune seems to have a ballad-stanza equivalent, it is quoted in its entirety, 
even when some of the material differs widely. Single lines are given only when 
there is a strong similarity in words or ideas. The two lines which are marked t 
are not comparable to the ballad lines quoted opposite from E, but to the equiva¬ 
lent lines of variant B ■ “And lootit low down on his knee” (B 3.2, cf. E 4.2), and 
“For I’m but a lady of an unco land” (B 4.3, cf. E 5.3). 


THOMAS THE RHYMER 

Thomas lay on the Huntlie bank, 

A spying ferlies wi his eee. 

And he did spy a lady gay, 

Come riding down by the lang lee. 


THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE 


Saw j whare a lady gaye 
Came ridand ouer a longe lee. 


35 

36 
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Hir palfraye was a dappiU graye, ... 41 


tHe knelyde downe appone his knee, ... 85 

“Qwene of heuene als f>ou wele maye!” 88 

“Qwene of heuene ne am j noghte, 91 

For j tuke neuer so heghe degre. 
tBote j ame of ane o^er countree, . . .” 93 


2 Her steed was o the dapple grey, 

And at its mane there hung bells nine; 
He thought he heard that lady say, 
“They gowden bells sail a’ be thine.” 

3 Her mantle was o velvet green, 

And a’ set round wi jewels fine; 

Her hawk and hounds were at her side, 
And her bugle-horn wi gowd did shine. 

4 Thomas took aff baith cloak and cap, 

For to salute this gay lady: 

“O save ye, save ye, fair Queen o Heavn, 
And ay weel met ye save and see! ” 

5 “I’m no the Queen o Heavn, Thomas; 

I never carried my head sae hee; 

For I am but a lady gay, 

Come out to hunt in my follee. 

6 “Now gin ye kiss my mouth, Thomas, 

Ye mauna miss my fair bodee; 

Then ye may een gang hame and tell 
That ye’ve lain wi a gay ladee.” 

7 “O gin I loe a lady fair, 

Nae ill tales o her wad I tell, 

And it’s wi thee I fain wad gae, 

Tho it were een to heavn or hell.” 

8 “Then harp and carp, Thomas,” she said, 

“Then harp and carp alang wi me; 

But it will be seven years and a day 
Till ye win back to yere ain countrie.” 

9 The lady rade, True Thomas ran, 

Untill they cam to a water wan; 

O it was night, and nae delight, 

And Thomas wade aboon the knee. 

10 It was dark night, and nae starn-light, 

And on they waded lang days three, 
And they heard the roaring o a flood, 
And Thomas a waefu man was he. 

11 Then they rade on, and farther on. 

Untill they came to a garden green; 

To pu an apple he put up his hand, 

For the lack o food he was like to tyne. 

12 “O haud yere hand, Thomas,” she cried, 

“And let that green flourishing be; 

For it’s the very fruit o hell, 

Beguiles baith man and woman o yere 
countrie. 

13 [“But I have a loaf and a soup o wine, 

And ye shall go and dine wi me; 

And lay yer head down in my lap, 

And I will tell ye farlies three.] 


“Here my trouthe j will the plyghte, 107 

Whethir [»u will in heuene or helle.” 108 

Scho sayd,“Thomas, take leue at sonne & Mone, 157 


And als at iefe f>at grewes on tree; 

This twelmoneth sail [sou with me gone, 

And Medill-erthe sail f>ou none see.” 160 

Scho ledde hym jn at Eldone hill, 169 

Vndir-nethe a derne lee; 

Whare it was dirke als mydnyght myrke, 

And euer [>e water till his knee. 172 

The montenans of dayes three, 173 

He herd bot swoghynge of [>e flode; 

At Jse laste, he sayde, “full wa es mee! 

Almaste j dye, for fawte of fode,” 176 

Scho lede hym in-till a faire herbere, 177 

Whare frwte was growand gret plentee;. . . 178 

He pressede to pulle frowyte with his hande, 185 
Als mane for fude (jat was nere faynt; 186 

Scho sayd, “Thomas! |x>u late [>ame stande, 187 
Or ells [re fende the will atteynt. 

If jjou it plokk, sothely to saye, 

Thi saule gose to [>e fyre of helle;. . . 190 

“Thomas, sothely, j the hyghte, 193 

Come lygge thyne hede downe on my knee, 

And |}ou sail se (re fayreste syghte, 

fat euer sawe mane of thi contree. 196 
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14 “And dinna ye see yon road, Thomas, 

That lies out-owr yon lilly lee? 

Weel is the man.yon gate may gang, 

For it leads him straight to the heavens 

hie. 

15 “But do you see yon road, Thomas, 

That lies out-owr yon frosty fell? 

Ill is the man yon gate may gang, 

For it leads him straight to the pit o 

hell. 

16 [“O dinna ye see yon castle, Tamas, 

That’s biggit between the twa, 

And theekit wi the beaten goud? 

O that’s the fairies’ ha.] 

17 “Now when ye come to our court, 

Thomas, 

See that a weel-Iearnd man ye be; 

For they will ask ye, one and all, 

But ye maun answer nane but me. 

18 “And when nae answer they obtain, 

Then will they come and question me, 
And I will answer them again 
That I gat yere aith at the Eildon tree.” 

19 [It’s when she cam into the hall — 

I wat a weel bred man was he — 

They’ve asked him questions, one and all, 
But he answered none but that fair 

ladie.) 

20 [“Wherever ye gang, or wherever ye be, 

Ye’se bear the tongue that can never 

lie.] 

21 (“Gin ere ye want to see me again, 

Gang to the bonny banks o Farnalie.”] 


“Seese ]>ou nowe 3 one faire waye, 201 

I>at lygges ouer 3 one heghe mountayne? — 

3one es f>e waye to heuene for aye, 

Whene synfull sawles are passede t>er payne. 204 

“Bot seese }>ou nowe 3 one ferthe waye, 213 

t>at lygges ouer 3 one depe delle? 

3one es ]>e waye, so waylawaye, 

Vn-to birnande fyre of helle. 216 

“Seese |?ou 3 itt 3 one faire castelle, 217 

t>at standis ouer 3 one heghe hill? 

Of towne & towre, it beris |5e belle; 

In erthe es none lyke it vn-till, 220 

“When \>ou commes to 3 one castelle gaye, 225 


I pray b e curtase mane to bee; 

And whate so any mane to J>e saye, 


Luke t>ou answere none bott mee. 228 

“I sail saye syttande at the desse, 231 

I tuke thi speche by* 3 onde the see.” 232 

In-to j>e haulle sothely scho went; . . . 253 


“Thomas, |>ou sail neuer lesynge lye, . , 318 


“To huntlee bankkis [)ou take the waye;. . 679 


The narrative of Thomas the Rhymer is fairly coherent, although part of the 
ending has obviously been lost. The narrative of the complete text of Thomas of 
Erceldoune, on the other hand, is well known to be incoherent, so much so that 
George Kane can speak of its “apparent pointlessness which actually at times makes 
it hard to discern what effect [its author) intended.” 10 The question of relation¬ 
ship can therefore be posed in the following way: was the short vigorous work 
arrived at by the inspired selection of material from the longer incoherent piece, or 
was the longer piece arrived at by a process of patchwork additions to the shorter 
work, a process which might go far to account for its incoherence? It is the second 
of these possibilities that is open to straightforward investigation, and I hope to 
show that the internal inconsistencies and oddities in the narrative of Thomas of 
Erceldoune'zre compatible with the theory that Thomas of Erceldoune was based 
on an early form of Thomas the Rhymer. 

There are, for example, difficulties in interpreting the function in Thomas of 
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Erceldoune of the loathly-lady theme, 11 a theme which is entirely absent from 
Thomas the Rhymer. If this theme is an addition made to his ballad source by the 
author of Thomas of Erceldoune, the difficulties would then be seen to arise from 
his failure to fuse the added theme satisfactorily with the source narrative on which 
it was superimposed. The longest section of narrative concerned with the loathly- 
lady theme occurs at lines 109-156 of Thomas of Erceldoune and, when these lines 
are omitted, the narrative runs directly on, as in the equivalent ballad stanzas (7 and 8) 

“Here my trouthe j will the plyghte, 107 

Whethir [)ou will in heuene or helle.” 108 

Scho sayd, “Thomas take leue at sonne & Mone, 157 
And als at lefe {?at grewes on tree; 

This twelmoneth sail |)ou with me gone, 

And Medill-erthe sail Jjou none see.” 160 

It can be seen that the lady’s command to Thomas to take leave of “Medill-erthe” 
follows most effectively on his promise to dwell with her in her “o]3er countree” 

(line 93), wherever this may be. The apparent continuity here is certainly consistent 
with the possibility that the transformation episode at lines 109-156 was wedged 
into a narrative where it originally had no place. 

One point I have already discussed elsewhere 12 is the absence in Thomas of 
Erceldoune of any offer of food to Thomas when he is dying of hunger, a narrative 
weakness which was felt by Josephine Burnham, in her study of the romance- 
prophecy, to stand in need of explanation. 13 The presence of the offer of food in 
Thomas the Rhymer (stanza 13) appears to indicate that the ballad was derived 
from a treatment of the story that contained this element and not from Thomas 
of Erceldoune. I have suggested that the offer of food was in the early ballad, and 
was perhaps omitted by the author of Thomas of Erceldoune in the process of 
altering a stanza from the abcb rhyme-scheme found in the ballad to the abab 
rhyme-scheme which he normally employs. This still leaves the question of why 
the author of Thomas of Erceldoune should ignore the demands of coherence in 
this way, and the only possible answer seems to be that Thomas of Erceldoune 
was composed by a slap dash worker; and this remains true whether or not an 
early form of Thomas the Rhymer was used as a basis for his construction. 

The most recent editor of Thomas of Erceldoune, Ingeborg Nixon, has drawn 
attention to the sharp stylistic variations within its narrative. 4 She comments: 

“The style of the narrative as a whole is that of a ballad rather than a romance, i.e. 
the tempo is fast, and the poet makes his effects with a few vivid words, rather than 
with lengthy descriptions. . . . But Fytte I contains two long descriptive passages 
of the ‘list’ kind which are different in form from the rest of the narrative [lines 49- 
64 and 177-184]. These elaborate descriptions are a common feature of the 
romances, but are at variance with the economy of words practised elsewhere in 
this poem.” The explanation suggested by Dr Nixon is that the narrative section 
of Thomas of Erceldoune was a shortened form of a longer romance, but her 
observations fit equally well, or even better, with the theory that the author of 
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Thomas of Erceldoune was using a ballad source and expanding it by the addition 
of romance conventions. It is possible to see how this might have been done in the 
description of the garden, where the only detail provided by the ballad is the 
essential one that “fruit” or “apples” grew there. Since the garden was a regular 
subject for description by conventional catalogue lists, the author of Thomas of 
Erceldoune would have found no difficulty in taking a hint from his ballad source 
and adding the list that is found in his work of pere, date, damasee, fygge, wyne- 
herye, nyghtgales, papeioyes, and throstylls (lines 179-184). 

It seems that, in the case of the garden, the author of Thomas of Erceldoune 
may have expanded his material by elaborating according to a convention that was 
called to mind by a feature in the ballad, and it is interesting to observe that a 
similar mental process could be responsible for the confused opening of the 
narrative in Thomas of Erceldoune f-’ According to the ballad opening, when 
Thomas is lying on Huntlie bank he sees a woman of the otherworld: 

Thomas lay on the Huntlie bank, 

A spying ferlies wi his eee, 

And he did spy a lady gay, 

Come riding down by the lang lee. 

This opening is like that of a chanson d’aventure, but differs from it in that the 
adventure befalls a named protagonist, Thomas, and not, as is the case in the chanson 
d’aventure, the narrator himself. I suggest that the likeness of the opening of the 
early ballad to a chanson d’aventure was sufficient to encourage the author of 
Thomas of Erceldoune to slip into the use of conventions appropriate to the chanson 
d’aventure, in spite of the obvious fact that the use of these conventions (involving 
first person narrative about a recent event) would not accord with the rest of his 
story. 

These observations indicate that the state of the text of Thomas of Erceldoune 
is compatible with the theory that the Thomas of Erceldoune narrative was based 
on a ballad source, and it even appears that this theory throws some light on the 
obscurities of the longer work. Since the arguments put forward in support of the 
contrary view, that Thomas the Rhymer was derived from Thomas of Erceldoune, 
cannot now be considered valid, it seems justifiable to adopt as a working hypothesis 
the theory that an early form of Thomas the Rhymer was a source of Thomas of 
Erceldoune .' 6 
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THE HARD WORD DICTIONARIES: 


A RE-ASSESSMENT 
By Jurgen Schafer 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the influx of new words derived from 
Latin and the Romance languages had attained such proportions that a problem of 
communication not unlike the “language bar” of modern times made itself felt. The 
need for a new terminology in the arts and sciences, as well as the rhetorical incli¬ 
nation of the age towards embellishment, the copia verborum, had turned Caxton’s 
“rude and common English” into the “eloquent language” of Puttenham and his 
contemporaries. Yet the very abundance of neologisms began to prove an 
embarrassment. The insecurity of many speakers untutored in classical languages 
is mirrored in seventeenth-century literature in the phenomenon anachronistically 
referred to as malapropism, the amusing tendency to confuse and distort polysyllabic 
Latin loan-words. “You cannot bear with another’s confirmities” is Mistress 
Quickly’s moralizing comment on Doll’s quarrel with Falstaff, and Dogberry 
busily prepares the interrogation of Borachio by requesting that “the learned 
writer . . . set down our excommunication.” Though these literary reflections of 
a socio-linguistic phenomenon cannot be regarded as direct historical evidence, the 
very development of a literary topos suggests that the problem was widely felt. 

At this critical juncture in the development of the English language a new genre 
of books conceived to meet the needs of the historical prototypes of these dramatis 
personae began to appear, the lists of hard words. Shakespeare was in his fortieth 
year when Robert Cawdrey and his son, both of them schoolmasters, published the 
first monolingual dictionary (1604): 1 

A Table Alphabeticall, conteyning and teaching the true writing, 
and vnderstanding of hard vsuall English wordes, borrowed from 
the Hebrew, Greeke, Latine, or French. &c. 

The balance of the long title addresses itself particularly to those people without 
training in the classics, “Ladies, Gentlewomen, or any other vnskilfull persons,” 
and recommends itself for the expansion of the reader’s active vocabulary, as well 
as the understanding of devotional literature, “hard English wordes, which they shall 
heare or read in Scriptures, Sermons, or elswhere.” The modest octavo volume 
comprises more than two thousand lemmas, mainly of Latin and French derivation, 
which as the title announces may be classified as “vsuall” but which are nonetheless 
glossed briefly. 

The small book must have been an instant success; a second edition (1609) was 
soon called for, with a third appearing in 1613. Three years later the prosperous 
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market was invaded by a competitor when John Bullokar, a physician by profession 
and the son of William Bullokar the linguist, published his more ambitious work: 2 

An English Expositor: Teaching the Interpretation of the hardest 

words vsed in our Language. With Sundry Explications, 

Descriptions, and Discourses. 

Bullokar compiled nearly twice as many hard words as Cawdrey, many of them 
neologisms, and also included a number of old words “onely vsed of some ancient 
writers, and now growne out of vse.” In addition, he expanded some of his glosses 
to short articles running to one column or more in his two-column arrangement. 
Bullokar’s venture also proved successful, with a second edition appearing in 1621, 
though it was to be only two years before Henry Cockeram’s The English Dictionarie 
(1623) 5 appeared and established the title by which similar works have since been 
known. Cockeram attempted to surpass Bullokar by adding two additional reference 
lists to the compilation of hard words in Part I; in Part II a common word serves as 
lemma and enables the user to embellish his speech with “more refined and elegant” 
terms; Part III represents a modest encyclopaedia. 

Whereas Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall was not republished after a fourth edition 
in 1617, Bullokar’s Expositor and Cockeram’s Dictionarie together dominated the 
field for more than a generation until they were gradually superseded by new works.'* 
Blount’s Glossographia (1656) and Phillips’s New World of English Words (1658) 
rekindled interest in the art of dictionary making, but the ancestors of these works — 
indeed of modern lexicography — are the three hard word dictionaries of the 
Jacobean period. The history of this development has been traced in some detail by 
Professors Starnes and Noyes 5 who relate the emergence of the hard word lists to 
two strands of linguistic education, one scholarly and the other popular. The former 
is represented by the bilingual and multilingual dictionaries of the period, especially 
Latin-English dictionaries, and the latter by the general efforts to raise the level of 
literacy through the publication of grammars, Edmund Coote’s The English Schoole- 
Maister (1596) 6 being a notable example. Coote’s primer concludes with a list of 
hard words which seems to have served as a model for Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall, 
published eight years later. 

In his analysis of these early stages Professor Starnes creates the impression of a 
self-perpetuating cycle when assigning dependencies: one dictionary maker copied 
from his predecessor and was in turn exploited by his successor. Cawdrey avidly 
borrowed from Coote and Thomas; 7 Bullokar plundered Cawdrey and Thomas; 
Cockeram bettered these efforts by excerpting Thomas, Cawdrey, Bullokar and the 
Rider-Holyoke English-Latin dictionary.® It is at least a question whether such a 
presentation does justice to the intricacy of the historical development." Were the 
dictionary makers mere pedants who never went beyond a compilation of earlier 
dictionaries, their labours would seem strangely barren. Should additional sources 
be found in schoolbooks, as Professor Noyes speculates, 10 their role would appear 
even more marginal. It seems incomprehensible that in the age of Shakespeare no 
attempt should have been made to cope with new words encountered in the 
language and literature of the day. Evidence of such field-work, however scanty, 
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would increase our appreciation of the early dictionary makers; any attempt to 
incorporate material sampled from works of the period would lift them to a new 
level of professional accomplishment. 

Yet another aspect of the problem directly concerns the history of the language. 
The entries of Cawdrey, Bullokar and Cockeram have been used extensively in the 
OED to document the history of many words. Several are last quoted from 
Bullokar’s Expositor, and quite a number are first instanced from these dictionaries. 
Some of them were never found by the OED readers in any literary work, thus 
giving rise to the impression that the Jacobean compilers, all trained in classical 
languages and working with bilingual dictionaries, occasionally succumbed to the 
temptation to smuggle a few coinages of their own into their works. Such an 
impression is not fully justified since several can be traced to sources, so far over¬ 
looked, which in turn illuminate both the methods of the early dictionary makers 
and the history of individual words. 

A few decades before the Jacobean compilers started their work explanatory 
glossaries had begun to appear in the form of appendices to English books. They 
vary considerably in length and detail: some contain only a few dozen entries, 
others cover as many folio pages; one-word glosses may alternate with brief articles. 
This new aid to the reader’s understanding is to be found in three different categories 
of works. Its first appearance seems to be in scientific treatises, particularly in trans¬ 
lations of medical works. 11 Whereas these glossaries testify to the need for a precise 
professional vocabulary, the second group is connected with the awakening anti¬ 
quarian interest and the new appreciation of Chaucer. In his introduction to The 
Shepheardes Calender (1579) the mysterious E.K. describes his glosses of archaisms 
as a new feature. 12 Three years later Thomas East published Batman vppon 
Bartholome, Stephen Batman’s revision of the famous medieval encyclopaedia to 
which Batman prefixed a glossary of words he considered obsolete: 

A necessarie Catalogue, of the most hardest olde English words, 
how they maye be truly vnderstood after our vsuall speaking, as 
well in all other old Copies, as in this booke: next vnto euery 
such word, is the knowen English, (sig. UU6) 

The most ambitious effort in this second group is to be found in the Chaucer editions 
of Thomas Speght. 13 The glossary of “old and obscure words of Chaucer” appended 
to the 1598 edition was revised and enlarged in 1602 and is unprecedented; there is 
nothing comparable in the three earlier Chaucer editions of the sixteenth century. 1 ' 1 
Translations of classical and contemporary literature comprise the third group in 
which such glossaries appear. Philemon Holland, the “translatorgeneral” of his age, 
added explanatory glosses to his versions of Plutarch and Pliny, 13 and Joshua 
Sylvester appended 

A briefe explanation of most of the most-difficulties through the 
whole worke, for the ease of such as are least exercised in these kinde 
of readinges (sig. XX2) 

to his complete edition of Du Bartas’ Deuine Weekes and workes (1605). 
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The catholicity of these explanatory glossaries is exemplified by the fact that they 
embrace the two conflicting linguistic currents of the age, the introduction of neolo¬ 
gisms and the return to “the well of English undefil’d.” It is surprising that their 
general nature has gone unrecognized. 16 It is also interesting that the glossaries 
increase in number towards the end of the sixteenth century and that the apex 
coincides directly with the beginnings of modern English lexicography. The 
connexion is not exclusively chronological. The very expression “hard words” 
distinguishing Cawdrey’s, Bullokar’s and Cockeram’s compilation's can be traced 
back to Coote’s subtitle (“any hard English words”) but it also occurs in these 
glossarial appendices long before Coote’s primer or the first hard word dictionary. 

While E.K. mentions only “old wordes and harder phrases,” Stephen Batman refers 
to “the most hardest olde English words,” and the new linguistic term reappears as 
running title in the glossaries of Speght and Sylvester, as well as at the beginning of 
A.M.’s list. 19 It should be emphasized that this expression is not restricted to the 
narrow sense which modern historians of language seem to take for granted. 1 * 1 
“Hard words” in Elizabethan and Jacobean usage are not the equivalent of neologisms, 
in contemporary parlance “inkhorn terms,” but denote any kind of word, old or new — 
even proper names, which might present difficulties in understanding. Thus the 
inclusion of “olde words” by Bullokar and proper names by Cockeram reflects neither 
an extension in the meaning of this term nor a decisive new step in dictionary making; 
both are anticipated in the explanatory glossaries. The similarities between the first 
independent publications of “hard words” and the glossarial appendices are not 
limited, however, to a coincidence in time and title. It can be shown that all three 
of the early lexicographers derived a substantial part of their entries, lemmas and 
definitions, directly from these glossaries. 

When compiling his Table Alphabeticall Cawdrey must have used the list of hard 
words appended to A.M.’s translation of Gaebelkhover’s Artzneybuch. The list at 
the end of the Boock of Physicke includes 113 items, ranging from the now familiar 
acute to jentation (“breakfast”), and many of them are listed as first instances in the 
OED. Three quarters of these entries reappear in Cawdrey’s dictionary. The possibility 
of a mere coincidence has to be dismissed. Of the 83 words common to A.M. and 
Cawdrey only eight {acute, adustion, altitude, demonstrate, intrude, mature, seclude, 
vigour) are also in Coote or Thomas, and Cawdrey may have found them there. 

Thirty, however, are first instanced in the OED from A.M.’s translation ,and several 
of these are not attributed to any other writer. 19 In addition, one word ( corroded) 
attributed by the OED to Cawdrey is also to be found in A.M.’s list, and the semantic 
peculiarity of some glosses clearly indicates Cawdrey’s method of preserving A.M.’s 
specialized medical meanings of long-established words while adding a more general 
paraphrase: 

A.M. Cawdrey 

combine, reade heale combine, heale, or couple together, 

distended, read out of ioynte distended, stretched out, or out of 

ioynt. 

inoculated, grafted, or vnholed. 


inoculated, read vnholed 
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By incorporating A.M.’s entry in the last example Cawdrey contaminates two homo¬ 
graphs, the still current inoculate (“graft”) and A.M.’s privative formation “not 
oculated,” i.e. “not perforated.” 

The omission of thirty words glossed by A.M. is not surprising since Cawdrey, as 
Professor Starnes has shown, is eclectic in using his other sources. Some were perhaps 
dropped because there were other words with the same root. One entry even strongly 
suggests that A.M.’s word was not omitted but led, probably through compositorial 
negligence, to the creation of a ghost word: “illiquifacted, read vnmelted” (A.M.) 
seems to reappear in Cawdrey as “ illiquinated, vnmelted.” According to Professor 
Starnes’s calculations some 17-18% of Cawdrey’s hard words were not taken over 
from Coote or Thomas. Since the entire dictionary contains some 2500 entries, the 
75 borrowings from A.M.’s list constitute approximately 3% of Cawdrey’s material. 

In mere numbers this indebtedness may seem negligible; though as a proof that 
Cawdrey went beyond the narrow pale of schoolbooks it is not unimportant. That 
he actually consulted a contemporary text, even a medical handbook, means that 
his work should perhaps be placed in a wider framework. 20 

Cawdrey’s borrowings from A.M. are limited in number and his use of the 
glossarial appendix in The Boock of Physicke may have been mere chance. Though 
he considerably augmented the number of entries he found in Coote’s primer, the 
elementary quality of the earlier work is preserved. John Bullokar’s Expositor, 
however, does not simply continue the schoolmasterly tradition. The significant 
changes, beyond a further increase in the number of lemmas, are the introduction 
of many professional terms and the listing of “olde words” indicated by an asterisk. 
There are various theories about Bullokar’s main sources for this expansion. 

Professor Starnes traces both innovations to the classical dictionaries, though these 
can hardly have provided a source for the archaisms. 21 Dr. Alston suggests that 
Bullokar drew on material which his father, the spelling reformer, might have 
collected for such a purpose. 22 It is indeed possible that William Bullokar 
bequeathed to his son the idea for a dictionary and some material; in final concept 
and execution the work has to be considered Bullokar’s own. As a physician he 
must have been familiar with the medical glossaries and these might have persuaded 
him to try his hand at a new kind of compilation. His glosses of diseases and 
medicines are extensive, though he does not seem to have used either the glossary 
in Traheron’s English version of Vigo or that in Mosan’s translation of Wirsung, 
both of which are among the most extensive of their kind. In any case he certainly 
did not restrict himself to copying from English-Latin dictionaries, and it is 
questionable whether he is as deeply indebted to Thomas as has been maintained. 

Particularly conspicuous among Bullokar’s new lemmas are the legal terms often 
introduced with a reference to “our common law.” Almost without exception he 
has derived these expressions from John Cowell’s The Interpreter: or Booke 
Containing the Signification of Words . . . and Termes, as are mentioned in the Lawe 
Writers, or Statutes, published in 1607 and burnt by the hangman three years later. 2 - 1 
Most of Cowell’s glosses are lengthy and learned, often with specific references to 
the major Latin works on English law. For sheer reasons of space Bullokar could 
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not appropriate these definitions in full; 24 his concise paraphrases show an 
admirable grasp of the sense and a remarkable power of condensation. Very often 
the general meaning of the Latin is added by Bullokar at the beginning and Cowell’s 
etymological notes are omitted: 

Cowell 

Addition (additio) is both the 
English and French word made of 
the Latine, and signifieth in our 
common law a title giuen to a man 
ouer and aboue his Christian and 
surname, shewing his estate, degree, 
occupation, trade, age, place of 
dwelling . . . 

Some forty glosses (about 10%) under the letter A clearly derive from Cowell’s 
Interpreter ; half of these lemmas also occur in Cawdrey but Bullokar has sharpened 
the schoolmaster’s general definitions by drawing upon the lawyer’s more technical 
glosses. 25 On this basis there is reason to assume that Bullokar’s entries from the 
Fields of “Logicke, Philosophy, . . . Physicke, Astronomie” were also borrowed 
from English reference works of the period and should outnumber the entries based 
on bilingual dictionaries. 

Linguistically more intriguing than these other sources is the question as to where 
Bullokar gleaned his archaisms. Their number exceeds the 140 lemmas marked with 
asterisks; many other entries such as “ Fers. The Queene in chesse play” and 
‘‘Wyuer. A serpent much like a Dragon” have a definite Chaucerian ring. The 
identification of their origin is all the more important since Bullokar’s “olde words” 
have been used as independent historical evidence for stylistic investigations 25 and 
since many of these archaisms provide last quotations for the OED documentation, 
a fact which might suggest the survival of these words up to Shakespeare’s time. 

Glossing archaisms can be traced back to E.K. and had also been anticipated in 
the “Vocabula Chauceriana” of the Grammatica Anglicana (1594). 27 This specific 
feature gives the Expositor an important additional dimension. It connects Bullokar’s 
efforts with the contemporary literary interest in preserving or reviving old English 
words, an interest which found its finest expression in Spenser’s poetry. It is not 
necessary to speculate whether Bullokar studied Chaucer or Spenser, for a 
comparison of his dictionary with Speght’s glossary shows that he drew heavily on 
the editor’s list of “the hard words of Chaucer.” It is even possible to establish 
which of the two editions Bullokar used, since the 1602 glossary is considerably 
enlarged and, unlike the earlier glossary, includes nearly all of Bullokar’s asterisked 
words. Most of the definitions are identical or very close to those of Speght. Under 
the letter K, for example, five of the fourteen entries are marked as archaisms and 
derive from Speght’s second Chaucer edition: 


Bullokar 

Addition. An adding or putting to. 
In our common law it signifieth any 
title giuen to a man beside his name 
which title sheweth his estate, trade, 
course of life, and also dwelling place 
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Speght 

kemeling, a bruars vessell. 
kepe, b[ ritish]. care. 

keinard, micher, hedgecreeper. 

Kichell, ... A cake which Horace 
calleth Libum: Vtq; sacerdotis 
fugitibus liba recuso: and with vs it 
is called a gods Kichell, because 
godfathers and godmothers vsed 
commonly to giue one of them to 
their godchildren, when they asked 
blessing. 

knarri, b. stubby. 


*Kemelling. A brewers vessell. 
*Kepe. It is sometimes taken for 
care or regard. 

*Keynard. A micher, a hedge- 
creeper. 

*Kitchell. A kinde of cake. 


*Knarrie. Stubbie. 


In addition, other entries without an asterisk have also been taken over from Speght. 
Under the letter Y only “*Yede. Went” is indexed as an archaism, though three 
further examples derive from Speght: 

yate, b. gate Yate. A Gate. 

yexing, b. sobbing. Yexing. Sobbing. 

yore, b. before, long, long, ago. Yore. Long agoe, of olde. 

Of the total entries with asterisks only nine are not to be found in Speght’s 
glossary. 28 There is some evidence that Bullokar consulted E.K.’s explanatory notes 
to The Shepheardes Calender since they provide a source for three of these. This 
number may seem unconvincingly small but it includes the spurious meaning of 
glen (“hamlet”) which survived in English literature as a Spenser echo to the 
middle of the eighteenth century: 2 ^ 


E.K. 


Bullokar 


The Widowes) He calleth Rosalind 
the Widowes daughter of the glenne, 
that is, of a country Hamlet or 
borough . . . (April) 

Narre) nearer. (Jnly) 

Whilome) once. (August) 

Whilome) sometime. (October) 


*Glinne. A little village, or part of a 
Village. 

Hamlet. A village in the countrey. 
*Narre. Neerer. 

*Whilome. Whilst, somtime once, or 
in time past. 


Altogether there are some three hundred items in the Expositor deriving from 
Speght’s glossary and perhaps three from E.K.’s explanatory notes, amounting to 
about 7% of the total lemmas. Numerically the archaisms seem less important than 
the borrowings from contemporary professional works. Linguistically, however, 
they deserve much more attention than the other entries. Not only is Bullokar the 
first to incorporate Chaucerian words and meanings into his dictionary, a fact which 
seems to have escaped Chaucer research,-^ 0 but it is also true that most of these words 
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subsequently entered the dictionary tradition, 31 a fact which has apparently eluded 
historians of the language. 

The discovery of the connexion between Bullokar and Speght helps to clarify and 
correct the history of several words as it has been presented in the OED. Isolated 
Middle English quotations are followed by one or two dictionary references from 
the seventeenth century, giving rise to the erroneous impression that these words 
were still current and that the dictionary makers based their recordings on contem¬ 
porary usage. The word fage (“fiction, deceit”) is quoted twice from literature of 
the fifteenth century (Page,1420; Lydgate, 1450), later only from Coles’s English 
Dictionary (1692-1732) and Bailey’s Universal Etymological English Dictionary 
(1721); finance (“end”) from the Ludus Coventriae (1400) and from Bullokar; 
flo (“arrow”) from Alfred (893) to Robyn and Gandeleyn (1450) and from Cockeram. 
What all three words have in common, of course, is their appearance in Speght’s 
glossary, their inclusion in Bullokar and their transmission through him to later 
dictionaries. 32 The OED policy in registering the later dictionary tradition is not 
only erratic; in many cases the opposite method is followed, with only the last 
literary occurrence being cited and the reappearance in the dictionaries being 
disregarded. Thus caynard (“sluggard”) is quoted three times for the fourteenth 
century but no mention is made of the fact that, via Speght, it also occurs in Bullokar 
and, via Bullokar, in Cockeram. 33 l n the case of wanger it is suggested that Speght’s 
gloss established a dictionary tradition, though reference is not made to Bullokar, 
who actually borrowed the word, but to Kersey ( Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum, 
1708). 

Most interesting are those examples in which the Speght/Bullokar dependence 
settles open questions or points the way for further research. In several cases the 
OED editors were aware of the dubiousness of their entries but unable to establish 
the origin of the error. Under Hau-, for example, we find “ Hauselins, in Cockeram 
(1623-31), error for Hanselins.” This error can be traced back to Bullokar and to 
Speght’s glossary of 1602. It originated in a compositorial slip in setting the second 
edition since the glossary of 1598 reads quite correctly “ hanselines, vpper sloppes.” 34 
Another entry marked as doubtful is^yre in the meaning “trance,” registered from 
Cockeram. This reading is not based on Cockeram’s misunderstanding of the 
Drayton passage as suggested by the OED editors, but on the Speght/Bullokar gloss 
“gyre, trance.” Speght’s explanations were not always founded on sound historic 
and linguistic knowledge but were often inferred from the context. Some of his 
imaginative and incorrect guesses were perpetuated by Bullokar and his successors, 
for example, “corbets, places in walles, where Images stand.” This misinterpretation 
is documented at length in the OED from Bullokar to dictionaries of the nineteenth 
century but its source is not given. For some words — burnet (sb. 1), burled (“a 
dictionary word of very questionable authenticity”), foiterer, jonglerie — Bullokar’s 
entries are quoted as first occurrences although they, too, derive from Speght. 

Since these words are not in the Chaucer canon, they have probably to be traced to 
the unauthentic writings which Speght included in his edition. 

From Speght’s more than two thousand items Bullokar selected some three hundred, 
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and half of these he marked with an asterisk. Yet there is little to support the 
assumption that this differentiation was based on clearly defined principles. First of 
all, the alphabetical distribution of the archaic words is curiously uneven and corres¬ 
ponds in no imaginable way to the number and nature of Speght’s listings; by far 
the highest percentage was selected from the letters F-L, whereas there are very few 
from M-R. Terms of chivalry seem conspicuous but it is doubtful whether any 
conclusions can be drawn from the fact that only half of them are characterized as 
old.^5 In general, it is difficult to find criteria for Bullokar’s distribution of asterisks 
since there is evidence throughout of a haphazard procedure. Words documented 
through the centuries to the present ( blithe, galosh) are listed as archaisms, others 
already obsolete or archaic at Bullokar’s time ( chalon, swain = “servant”) are not. 
Speght’s gloss for the adverb belive (“anon”) indicates a newly emerging rather than 
a Chaucerian sense, yet Bullokar marks it with an asterisk. There is even a strong 
suspicion that the compiler was completely unfamiliar with some of the words he 
borrowed; the retention of the misprint hauselins is difficult to explain otherwise. 
The cumulative evidence of these examples should caution us against considering 
Bullokar’s “olde words” as a reliable historical and stylistic index reflecting the 
linguistic situation at Shakespeare’s time. Little can be safely stated beyond the 
fact that Bullokar’s asterisked entries are part of those taken over from Speght’s 
glossary of 1602. 

The precedent set by Cawdrey and Bullokar in making use of the lists of hard 
words appended to the publications of their day is continued by Cockeram though 
he clearly indicates the ambition to surpass his predecessors in all respects: 

The English Dictionarie: or, An Interpreter of hard English Words. 

Enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young Schollers, Clarkes, 

Merchants, as also Strangers of any Nation, to the vnderstanding of 
the more difficult Authors already printed in our Language, and 
the more speedy attaining of an elegant perfection of the English 
tongue, both in reading, speaking and writing. Being aCollection 
of some thousands of words, neuer published by any heretofore. 

The title contains a novel claim: The English Dictionarie helps in “the vnderstanding 
of the more difficult Authors already printed in our Language.” Since Cockeram 
mentions “some thousands of words, neuer published by any heretofore,” it is 
unlikely, that his reference to “the more difficult Authors” merely alludes to his 
having absorbed the archaic words gleaned by Bullokar from Speght. The phrasing 
implies instead that the compiler consulted authors printed in English and sifted 
through their works for hard words. 

In investigating the accuracy of this claim Cockeram’s new lemmas have to be 
examined closely. First of all, however, a general misunderstanding concerning 
Part II of his dictionary has to be removed. This index enabling the user to replace 
the “vulgar” with the “exact and ample”, term is often taken to constitute an 
independent section which contains additional neologisms. Professor Starnes has 
even advanced the, theory that it is basically an anglicization of an English-Latin 
dictionary An analysis of the entries quickly shows that Part II is nothing but 
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a reversal of i?art I. In some cases several individual lemmas are accumulated under 
one “vulgar” word; unfortunate, for example, is glossed in Part II as “Inauspitious, 
Dismall, Saturnine, Disasterous ,” each of which has a separate entry in Part I. It is 
true that some words occur only in the first and a few only in the second part but 
this seems to be due to incomplete cross-referencing rather than to a shift in method, 

Cockeram, like his predecessors, greatly increased the number of lemmas, though 
his additions are primarily words which have remained rare. Whereas Cawdrey 
restricted himself to “vsuall” hard words and Bullokar concentrated on professional 
terms and archaisms, Cockeram’s new listings (e.g. “Pabulation. Grasing, feeding; 
Vstulate. To curie or burne”) seem to provide excellent examples of extravagant 
inkhornisms. A check against the OED confirms this impression; many of 
Cockeram’s new lemmas are attributed only to him, sometimes to later dictionaries 
as well, or else have not been registered at all. A long list of these “strange words 
. . . which one suspects were never seen in English writing” could be easily com¬ 
piled and their number might indeed suggest that among the early lexicographers 
Cockeram is the word coiner pur excellence, busily adapting words from classical 
dictionaries and content to copy the balance from his predecessors. 

It seems unfair to Cockeram, however, simply to dismiss as unsubstantiated, 
clever advertising his claim to have examined “the more difficult Authors,” and 
Cockeram himself provides at least one piece of evidence supporting its accuracy. 

In the section devoted to birds in Part III he refers to a contemporary author in 
defining a lemma: 

Barnacle, a kinde of Sea Gull, it growes not by Venus act, but as 
Dubartas writes. 

First ’twas a greene Tree, next a stately Hull, 

Lately a Mushrompe, now a flying Gull. 

The two verse lines are a quotation from Joshua Sylvester’s translation Bartas: His 
Deuine Weekes and workesf 9 This remarkable mixture of Christian epic, didactic 
poem and encyclopaedic history by the Huguenot and disciple of the Pleiade 
Guilleaume de Salluste, sieur du Bartas, exerted a strong influence on English 
literature in the early seventeenth century and its effects, especially on the meta¬ 
physicals, have been commented upon in some detail;^ 0 even Dryden admitted 
that as a boy he had thought “inimitable Spenser a mean poet in comparison of 
Sylvester’s Dubartas The popularity of Sylvester’s congenial translation was 
enormous and far outlasted that of the original in France. Parts were published 
before the turn of the century; the complete edition appeared in 1605 and had run 
through five editions before Cockeram compiled his dictionary. 

Since Cockeram quotes from this work, there is the possibility that he collected 
some of his material from its long glossarial appendix of the “Hardest Words.” A 
comparison of several entries in Sylvester’s glossary and in the Dictionarie 
confirms this. In accordance with his general procedure Cockeram usually lists the 
borrowed items in Part I and reverses them in Part II: 
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Sylvester 

Chimeras, strange Fancies, monstrous 
Imaginations, Castles in the Aire. 

Karos, a drowsie and stupifying 
disease in the head. 

Orion, a tempest-boading star. 


Cockeram 

Chymaeras. Strange phantasies, 
castles in the ayre. 

Castles in the ayre. Chymaeras. 
Karos. A drowsie disease in the head, 
a drowsie Disease in the head. Charos. 
Orion. A tempest boading. [sic] 
a Star boading a tempest. Orion. 


These definitions occur only in Cockeram; they are not in Cawdrey, Bullokar or 
Thomas. Curiously enough we find Bullokar’s gloss for chimera (“A strange 
monster . . .”) not in Parts I or II but in Part III, an interesting reflection of 
Cockeram’s methods. Another conspicuous group of entries taken from Sylvester 
and totally absent from the earlier hard word dictionaries consists in poetical peri¬ 
phrases based on classical mythology and the Bible: 


Amalthean Home, plenty of all 
things. 

Delian Twins, the Sun and Moon. 

Jessean Harp, the Holy Musicke of 
David, the Son of Ishai, commonly 
called Jesse. 


Amalthean home. Plenty of all 
things. 

Plenty of all things. Amalthean- 
home. 

Delian twins. The Sunne and Moone. 
the Sunne and Moone. Delian twins. 
Iessean Harpe. Dauids musicke. 
Dauids musick. Iessean harpe. 


Several of the words credited by the OED to Cockeram are in reality borrowings 
from Sylvester. Delian, cited above, belongs to this category. In addition, there are 
some rare Greek loan-words which are either attributed to Cockeram 
(.eleutherian <e\tvdiptOS; panomphcean <wauop(paios) or not listed 
at all {epicarpian <€7rixdp7rios; pheretrian <<pepeVpios). 42 A brief glance 
at Sylvester’s translation and at his glosses reveals the true source of these epithets 
for Zeus. Du Bartas ingeniously improves upon the dry Biblical account of the 
praying contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal (I Kings 18) by putting 
invocations to various deities into the mouths of the heathens; in his translation 
Sylvester makes them more uniformly directed to Zeus.^ Most of the expressions 
in this passage are later explained in the glossary and the above examples are taken 
over almost verbatim by Cockeram: 


Eleutherian, Deliverer. 

Epicarpian, Fruit-keeper. 

Feretrian, Peace-bringer, or 
dread striker. 

Panomphean, all-hearing. 


Eleutherian. A Deliuerer. 
a Deliuerer. Eleutherian. 
Epicarpean. A Fruit-keeper, 
a Fruit keeper, Epicarpean. 
a Peacemaker. Pheretrian. [only 
in Part II] 

Panomphean. All hearing. 

the all Hearing God. Panomphean. 
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The items clearly derived from Sylvester’s glossary are not very numerous for 
there seem to be little more than fifty, amounting to only a fraction of one per cent 
of the Dictionarie’s lemmas.The point at issue, however, is not the extent of 
Cockeram’s indebtedness to Sylvester but rather the methods he employed in 
gathering material. In this respect these fifty examples are highly significant since 
they demonstrate that Cockeram did indeed consult one of “the more difficult 
Authors already printed in our Language” and, further, that he did not restrict 
himself to examining the glossary alone. In the case of Bullokar we cannot prove 
that he read his Chaucer, but Cockeram has to be exonerated from the suspicion of 
literary philistinism. It is not only the “barnacle” quotation cited above which 
shows that he read more than Sylvester’s notes; his commentary on the Mexican 
tree melt (“maguey”) is a direct paraphrase of the poem itself: 

There mounts the Melt, which serves in Mexico 
For weapon, wood, needle, and threed (to sowe) 

Brick, hony, sugar, sucket, balm, and wine 
Parchment, perfume, apparel, cord and line: 

Somtimes thereon they grave their holy things, 

Laws, lauds of Idols, and the gests of Kings: 

Somtimes they twine them into equall threds; 

Small ends make needles; greater, arrow-heads: 

His upper sap the sting of Serpents cures: 

His burned stalks, with strong fumosities 
Of piercing vapours, purge the French disease. 

(Sylvester, I. 104. 606-21) 

Melt, a tree in Mexico, being well ordered, serues for weapons, needle, 
and threed, Suger, Hony, Sucket, Balme, Wine, Cords, Parchment, 

Lines, Perfume, and apparell: on the leafes thereof they graue the 
Iests of Kings, somtime by twyning them they make Arrow heads of 
them: the sappe thereof cures the stinging of Serpents, and the 
burning of the lower part of the stalke, cures the French disease, &c. 

(Cockeram, III, s.v. Trees ) 

Neither in his introduction nor in his glosses does Cockeram ever mention other 
writers to whom he may be indebted, and their identity and number are open to 
speculation. Since he scanned Sylvester’s text for “hard words,” we are encouraged 
to extend the search for sources to works without glossaries. When the ranks of 
Elizabethan writers are mustered for “more difficult Authors,” Thomas Nashe, one 
of the extravagant word-coiners of the period, comes readily to mind. His 
Rabelaisian gusto sometimes obscures the fact that the English language owes 
many neologisms to his creativity, a number of which have become standard. The 
majority of his coinages, of course, remained rare; hundreds of these hard words 
from the Latinate commacerate (“harrass”) to the humorous nonce-formation 
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humblesso are attributed in the OED only to Nashe. In some cases an additional 
quotation is recorded from Cockeram. This may be coincidental since the quotations 
in the OED are not complete. There are, however, some two dozen neologisms 46 
attributed by the OED to Nashe not on record for any other writer before they 
reappear in Cockeram’s Dictionaries, nor are they to be found in Cawdrey, Bullokar 
or Thomas, Cockeram’s accepted sources. The number of these words, apparently 
very rare at the time but nonetheless common to Nashe and Cockeram, suggests 
that, like Sylvester, the notorious Elizabethan pamphleteer was another of 
Cockeram’s sources. 

As has been mentioned, the OED lists Cockeram’s work as a source providing 
the earliest examples for many English words. But in at least four cases the word 
in question ( anthropophagize, augurate, collachrymation, vociferate) had already 
been used and perhaps coined by Nashe some thirty years earlier. 47 In addition, 
the spelling of some of Cockeram’s lemmas suggests that they were taken directly 
from Nashe’s text, 48 and the compiler’s glosses sometimes seem to offer an inter¬ 
pretation of the corresponding passages in Nashe: 


Nashe 

Yea, theyr Firmament-propping 
foundation shal be adequated 
with the Valley of Iehosaphat. 

(II. 48. 18-19) 

If there were any that were Credi- 
tor-crazd, and deade and buried 
in debt . . . (II. 64. 29-30) 

That colour on their cheekes you 
behold superficializd, is but 
sir Iohn whites, or sir Iohn 
Red-caps liuery. (II. 150. 2-4) 


Cockeram 

Adequate. To make leuel. [Defini¬ 
tion not recorded in OED] 
to make Leuell. Adequate. 

Creditor-crazd. Banquerout. [not 
in OED] 

Bankrout. Creditour crazed. 

Superficialized. Painted. 

Painted. Superficializ'd. 


These three examples are taken from Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, which contains 
most of the words already cited. It seems beyond question that Cockeram read this 
work when searching out hard words. According to McKerrow, 4 ^ Nashe’s moralistic 
treatise paralleling the sins of Jerusalem and those of London attracted no great 
attention at the time of its publication in 1593-94, though there were immediately 
two issues and another posthumous edition in 1613, any of which may have been 
in Cockeram’s possession. The evidence that Cockeram consulted other works by 
Nashe cannot be considered conclusive. Two words found only in Nashe and 
Cockeram occur in Nashe’s Lenten Stuff (chameleonize, encomionize) and one in 
The Unfortunate Traveller (enu/iden). 

By its very nature the material precludes the possibility of establishing the exact 
number of words Cockeram gleaned from Nashe’s pages, nor is such information 
germane to the argument. Contrary to accepted views, there is sufficient evidence 
to support the theory that in collecting his new material Cockeram did not merely 
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anglicize Latin words. He must have studied and excerpted at least one of Nashe’s 
works, as well as Sylvester’s Deuine Weekes. There is reason to believe that he 
drew on many more works of contemporary literature, the identification of which 
is left to the ingenuity of the Elizabethan and Jacobean specialist. In this connexion 
it is of interest that in a wider sense both Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem and the Deuine 
Weekes may be regarded as devotional literature. Although two works are not enough 
to establish the reading preferences of “Henry Cockeram, Gentleman,” about whom 
we know so little, they do point up the fact that his authors are not necessarily the 
most prominent in today’s literary consciousness. The “thousands of words” 
mentioned by Cockeram are perhaps an exaggeration, but the number of works 
consulted may still be considerable. 

To characterize the author of The English Dictionarie as an inventor of useless 
inkhornisms does injustice to both the nature and the extent of his contribution. 

This applies to Cawdrey and Bullokar as well, though undoubtedly to a lesser degree 
since, unlike Cockeram, neither enjoys a reputation as word-coiner. There is no 
question that many of the entries in these early dictionaries are the first, often the 
only, instances on record in the OED\ several are not recorded there at all. To 
assume on this basis that the more outlandish “hard words” should be attributed 
to the lexicographers’ inventiveness is to conclude perhaps logically but not 
necessarily accurately. Even the very limited selection in these pages provides 
more than a dozen examples in which such words can be antedated and traced to 
the compiler’s sources. 

The existence of these additional sources must in turn lead to a modification in 
theories assessing the origin of the early dictionaries and the methods used in com¬ 
piling them. Their origin can no longer be traced exclusively to the schoolmasterly 
tradition of the sixteenth century as represented by bilingual classical dictionaries 
and Coote’s English Schoole-Maister. A root of equal importance is the explanatory 
glossaries appended by editors and translators to contemporary works. It is, there¬ 
fore, misleading to cite the indebtedness of each lexicographer to his predecessors 
without including these glossaries in the evaluation. It may be true that each 
compiler based the bulk of his work upon two or three earlier dictionaries, but the 
analysis should not stop there since it fails to reflect how complex the interdepen¬ 
dencies actually were or how inconclusive the historical documentation has 
sometimes been. 

It is not the object of the present essay to establish all the sources of the 
Jacobean lexicographers, nor is the claim advanced that all the major new sources 
are now revealed. It is hoped, however, that sufficient material has been presented 
to render indispensable a revaluation of the achievements of the early lexicographers 
and to encourage further investigation into the connexions between their efforts 
and the language and literature of the period. 
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Reprinted with a brief introduction by R. A. Peters in the Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints Series (1966). 

No. 11 in Dr R. C. Alston’s series, English Linguistics 1500-1800 (1967). 

No. 124, English Linguistics 1500-1800 (1968). 

The last, twelfth edition of Cockeram appeared in 1670; the final, nineteenth edition 
of Bullokar in 1775. Bibliographical details in R. C. Alston, The English Dictionary 
(Leeds, 1966), pp. 2-7. 

De Witt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to 
Johnson 16 04-1755 (Chapel Hill, 1946); cf. also the concise survey by J. A. H. 
Murray, The Evolution of English Lexicography (Oxford, 1900). 

No. 98, English Linguistics 1500-1800 (1968). 

Thomas Thomas, Dictionarium Linguae Latinae et Anglicanae (London, 1588?). By 
1620 twelve editions of this work had appeared. 

John Rider, Bibliotheca Scholastica (London, 1589); F. Holyoke, Riders Dictionarie 
(London, 1606, 1612, 1617). 

Starnes’s theory of the origins of English lexicography has been generally accepted. Cf. 
Martin Lehnert, “Das englische Worterbuch in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart,” 
Zeitschrift fur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, IV (1956), 277-280; N. E. Osselton, 
Branded Words in English Dictionaries before Johnson (Groningen, 1958), pp. 7-16; 
Margaret Schlauch, The English Language in Modem Times (Warsaw, 1959), pp. 107- 
108. 

“The First English Dictionary, Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall,” M.L.N., LVI1I (1943), 
600f.: “The main source of Cawdrey’s dictionary is therefore to be found, I believe, 
in pedagogical works and schoolbooks, many of which contained lists of words to be 
studied for spelling, pronunciation, syllabication, etc. The addition of definitions to 
such lists was a natural step.” 

The most excellent workes of chirurgerye made by M. J. Vigon, transl. B. Traheron 
(London, 1543; later editions 1550, 1571, 1586); A most excellent and learned 
woorke of chirurgerie called Chirurgia parua Lanfranci, transl. J. Halle (London, 1565) 
Christoph Wirsung, Praxis medicinae vniuersalis, transl. Jacob Mosan (London, 1598; 
later editions 1605, 1617, 1654); Oswald Gaebelkhover, The Boock of Physicke, 
transl. A. M. (London, 1599). 

Edmund Spenser, The Minor Poems, ed, C. G. Osgood, et al. (Baltimore, 1943), i. 10: 
“Hereunto haue I added a certain Glosse or scholion for thexposition of old wordes 
and harder phrases: which maner of glosing and commenting, well I wote, wil seeme 
straunge and rare in our tongue.” 

It should be noted that Speght also included unauthentic writings in his Chaucer editions; 
these writings are identified by Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographic 
Manual (New York, 1908), pp. 123-126, 406-463. In the following no distinction is 
made between authentic and unauthentic Chaucerian words. 

Hammond, op, cit., pp. 114-127,504. 

Pliny the Elder, The Historie of the World. Commonly called, The Naturall Historie, 

2 vols. (London, 1601); a “briefe Catalogue of the words of Art” is prefixed to vol. 
ii. Plutarch, The Philosophie, commonlie called, the Morals (London, 1603); “An 
Explanation of Sundry Tearmes somewhat obscure ... in favour of the unlearned 
Reader” appears in an appendix. 
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16 Sanford V. Larkey, “Scientific Glossaries in Sixteenth Century English Books,” Bulletin 

. of the Institute of the History of Medicine, V (1937), 105-114, has assembled some 
material but sees only one aspect of the development. F. O. Matthiessen, Translation: 
An Elizabethan Art (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 180, seems to regard Holland’s 
glossaries as a peculiarity of this translator. Richard Foster Jones, The Triumph of 
the English Language (Oxford, 1953), p. 96, comments at some length on the 
glossary in the Gaebelkhover translation but does not mention the fact that A.M. 
simply follows a tradition established a generation earlier; he implies rather that 
such glossaries become prevalent only after 1640 (p. 274). 

17 Speght (1598, 1602): “The hard words of Chaucer, explaned”; Sylvester (1605): “An 

Index of the Hardest Words”; A.M. (1599): “The expositione of such wordes which 
are in this Booke deriued of the Latines, which for the common, and vulger people 
is made, because they should the better vnderstande the meaninge of the harde 
wordes.” 

18 See Murray, op. cit., p. 27: “these new-fangle ‘hard words’ Starnes, op. cit., p. 8: 

“ ‘hard’ words — those of foreign origin which offered difficulty to the reader”; 
the same is implied by A. C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (2nd ed., 
London, 1959), p. 279f. 

19 Words with a quotation only from A.M. (and sometimes an early dictionary) are set in 

italics and spelling has been modernized: acetosity, angust, aridity, cenation, cibaries, 
circumligate, contaminous, curvify, dulcify, ebulliate, ebullient, excavate, fermentated, 
fervid, floscle, foraminated, frigefy, fulvid, gustation, imperate (t>.), inoculated .(<*.), 
insperge, interpellate (t fomentation, minutely ( adv. 1), pistate, pluviatile, preterlapsed, 
snippering, vertiginousness. 

20 This dependence lays open to criticism OED methods of historical documentation. Of 

the words taken over by Cawdrey from A.M. six were not found in any other writer. 

One of these is documented only from A.M. {pluviatile ); three from A.M. and 
Cawdrey (inoculated, jentation, snippering ); one from A.M., Cawdrey and Cockeram 
(pistate); one from A.M. and Cockeram (curvify). Such documentation neither 
indicates that the dictionary quotations, when given, are derived from the preceding 
quotation, nor does it clearly state when the word entered the dictionary tradition. 

21 Op. cit., p. 21: “In Bullokar’s reference to ‘olde words now growne out of use, and 

divers termes of art, proper to the learned in Logicke, Philosophy, Law, Physicke, 
Astronomie,’ there is an extension in the scope of the dictionary. For such an 
extension, Bullokar had precedent in the Latin-English dictionaries of Cooper and 
Thomas.” 

22 See the introductory note to his reprint of the Expositor. After his work on orthography, 

Bullokars Booke at Large (1580), and his Bref Grammar for English (1586) William 
Bullokar had announced his intention to conclude the series of linguistic works with 
a dictionary. 

23 In his dictionary Cowell, Regius professor of Civil Law in Cambridge, gave offence to 

the Commons with those of his definitions which supported the view that England 
was an absolute monarchy. After its suppression in 1610 the book was subsequently 
reissued shortly before the Civil Wars and continued in several editions into the 
eighteenth century; cf. DNB, John Cowell. 

24 Cowell’s article on addition, for example, is three times the length quoted below and 

gives additional details, together with three bibliographical references. 

25 Lemmas also in Cawdrey are italicized and the spelling modernized: abate, abatement, 

abbot, abet, abettor, abjure, abjuration , abridge, accessory, acquittal, action, addition, 
adjournment, administer, administration, administrator, advent, advowson, aerie, 
alien, amerce, amercement, annates, annuity, appeal, appropriation, arbiter, arbiterment, 
arbitrator, arrearage, assets, assign, assignment, assumpsit, attainder, attaint, attorney, 
attornment, avow, avowry. 
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26 Esko V. Pennanen ,Chapters on the Language in Ben Jonson’s Dramatic Works (Turku, 

1951) j pp. 143-146, excerpts Bullokar’s and Cockeram’s (1631 edition) asterisked 
words for a checklist of Jonson’s vocabulary. He notes that “more than half of the 
words which Bullokar marked as archaisms are found in Chaucer.” He makes no 
attempt, however, to trace them to their source nor does he seem to be aware of the 
Bullokar/Cockeram dependence. 

27 Ed. Otto Funke (Vienna, 1938). Margarete Rosier, “Veraltete Worter in der Grammatica 

Anglicana von 1594,” Englische Studien, LIII (1919/20), 168-195, has shown that not 
all of the words included are authentic Chaucerian expressions but are “Chaucerisms” 
in Thomas Nashe’s sense of the word, i.e. archaisms. Bullokar did not use this list. 

28 Bullokar’s spelling is retained: bardes, glinne (“glen”), leede (“lide”), narre, palliard, 

palliardise, sprent, viands, whilome. 

29 Cf. OED, s.v.glen. The form glinne, later picked up by Cockeram, is probably the mistake 

of Bullokar’s compositor; it is not a variant spelling in any of the later Spenser Folios 
which Bullokar might have used. 

30 Cf. Hammond, op. cit ., p. 504: “No dictionary previous to those of Skinner (1671), 

and Junius (before 1677, though not published until 1743), systematically included 
Chaucerian words, although Cowel’s Interpreter of 1607 and Blount’s Glossographia 
of 1656 made reference to and explained various Chaucerian passages, especially legal 
phrases.” 

31 With few exceptions Cockeram, for example, takes over the lemmas and glosses which 

Bullokar derived from Speght. He lists most of them both in Parts I and II. Cf. under 
B the following (spelling modernized): bain, bale, baleful, belt (only I), blancmanger, 
blithe, boon, borax, bragget, bret-full, brokage, burnet, bugle (only I), burdon, buxom 
(only I), buxomness. Osselton, op. cit., is obviously unaware that some of his branded 
words (bain, welkin) derive from Speght/Bullokar. 

32 Cf. also (spelling modernized): bargeret, bret-full, chalon, chevisance (7.c), clum (sb. 1), 

dag (sb. 1.2), emmoised, ennew (v. 1), entalent, fers, frounce (sb. \.\),gipon (revived 
by Scott), guerre (t>.), haysugge (now dialect), hulster (t>.), legister (sb. 1), losenger, 
swain (2), swinker (revived in the nineteenth century), tapinage. 

33 Speght: keinard. Cf. also: arbalestre, faiding, fret (v. 1.1; Speght: ifretten),gab (v. 1. 

3 ),gaure (1 ),haine, halke, halse (v. 1.2), howgates, knar (3; Speght: gnarre), levesel, 
voluper, wone (sb. 3.4), wood-shaw, wyver (sb. 1). 

34 Chivancy , quoted as Bullokar’s error for the Chaucerian chevachee, is also in Speght. 

Gerful (“wild, changeful”) is quoted twice from Chaucer, whereas the listing geriful 
(s .v.gery) cites only Bullokar, with the note “perhaps mistake for gerful,” although 
Bullokar’s entry is copied from Speght. The spelling taas for tass (sb. 1), listed in the 
morphological documentation, is not only phonetically improbable for the seventeenth 
century but also not authentic; Bullokar found it in Speght. 

Words with an asterisk are italicized: aventail, arbalestre, flo, gonfanon, haqueton, 
haubergion, jcLmbe&u, jazerant (Bullokar: gesseran), penon. 

Op. cit., p. 33: “It is obvious that Cockeram found most, if not all, of his so-called 
‘vulgar’ words in the English-Latin section of the Rider-Holyoke dictionary; and the 
‘more refined and elegant’ terms represent Cockeram’s attempt to Anglicize Rider’s 
Latin equivalents of the English.” This erroneous conclusion rests on a few examples 
from the letter C (cf. p. 32f.). Even though these are selected, a more careful 
investigation would have revealed that practically all of them occur in reversed order 
in Part I. In addition, more than half of them, lemma and gloss, are identical with 
Bullokar’s entries; cf. Expositor, s.v. castigate, continent, continency, embryon, 
foster, incantation, objurgate, onerate, prime. 
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37 Under Ad- there are the following examples (words not in the OED are italicized): 

adamate, adaration, addecimate, adecastic, adequitate, adesed, adhabitate, adhalate, 
adhamate, adipate, adolescentumte, adpugne, adruminge, adstupiate, adulable, 
advesperate, advigilate. 

38 Starnes, op. cit., p. 28. 

39 Joshua Sylvester, The Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 2 vols. (Blackburn, 1880), 

i.82.1130-31. Later quotations from this edition. 

40 Cf. A. H. Upham, The French Influence in English Literature (New York, 1908), pp. 

145-218, and C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century Excluding 
Drama (Oxford, 1954), p. 543f. 

41 Of Dramatic Poesy and Other Critical Essays, ed. G. Watson, 2 vols. (London, 1962), 

i. 277. 

42 Another entry originating in Sylvester and omitted in the OED is Cockeram’s “Bocconie. 

Poyson, or Italian figs.” It is the plural form of boccone (“mouthful,” also “poisonous 
bait”) and Sylvester introduces it to render Du Bartas’ boucon (“poisonous dish or 
drink”) in the description of the allegorical figure of Wrath; cf. i. 120. 718-727 and 
Glossary. 

43 I. 245. 548-555. Among others the original does not include epicarpian and pheretrian; 

cf. The Works of Guilleaume de Salluste Sieur du Bartas, ed. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., 
et ah, 3 vols. (Chapel Hill, 1935-40), iii. 425. 489-494. 

44 A selection of additional examples supporting a Sylvester/Cockeram dependence: Ajax’ 

shield, Aonian band, Arabian bird, arch-colonel, Argolian showers (only II, s.v. 
golden), bacchanalian frows, Brutus’ heirs, comitial ill, gonorrhea, Gordian knot, 

Idalian fire, meanders, nepenthe (I; III, s.v. herbs), Ovid's heirs, Panchaian fumes, 
peripneumony, Pierian maids, Venus’ escuage (only I). 

45 Sylvester’s gloss reads: “Melt, an admirable Tree in Mexico, a mighty kingdome of 

America.” 

46 Abrase, assertionate, carrionize, chameleonize, collachrymate, deplorement, discruciament, 

disparadise, embail, embain, encomionize, enwiden, palpabrize, plangorous, 
preludiately, prosternate, rebutment, refragate, seminarize, semovedly, superficialize, 
tragedize, unexistence, unmortalize. 

47 Cf. The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald B. McKerrow, 5 vols. (London, 1904-10), 

ii. 73. 11, iii. 218. 16, ii. 305. 7, iii. 190. 31. 

48 Both Nashe and Cockeram have, for example, the unusual form dormative for dormitive 

(from French dormitif). 

49 Op. cit., iv. 213f. 



HANDLIST OF ANIMAL REFERENCES 
IN MIDDLE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS PROSE 

By Nancy Fischer 

The following handlist of animal references in Middle English religious prose is 
the product of a study of the methods of amplification used in popular religious 
writing of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 1 The potential interest of such 
a list to historians of literature and art concerned with the traditions underlying 
medieval and renaissance imagery prompts its publication. 

Medieval preachers and moralists were seldom content to mention an animal or 
its characteristics briefly; they often appended to any discussion of animals an 
associated religious or moral signification. Thus from the vernacular religious prose 
we can gain an appreciation not only of what lay people were told about animals, 
but also of what that information signified to them. It is perhaps clear, then, 
why the Latin works which had great influence on medieval animal symbolism, 
such as the Physiologus, have been omitted from the list of sources. Although 
we may presume that the information contained in such sources was familiar to 
educated clerics, we may not presume that it would have been transmitted 
wholesale to laymen. 

Two points should be noted about the presence of animal references in Middle 
English religious prose: such references are not always interpreted, and many 
animals are capable of several interpretations. These points may prove valid in 
connexion with animal references in other literary genres of the period and in 
visual portrayals of animals as well. 

SOURCES 

The texts have been selected from manuscript and printed sources to represent 
a variety of types of religious prose in Middle English. Although the majority of 
the manuscripts derive from the fifteenth century, the date of the original 
composition is known to be earlier in at least a dozen cases and may well be earlier 
in others. 

Manuscripts 

Addit. 24202 Lollard tracts and sermons. 15th c. 

British Museum. 

Addit. 37677 Religious works in Latin and English. 

15th c. British Museum. 

Bod. 95 Sermons for the year. 15th c. 

Bodleian Library. 
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Bod.110 

Sermons and devotional works in Latin 
and English. 15th c. Bodleian Library. 

Bod.283 

Mirour du Monde or Vices and Virtues. 

15th c. Bodleian Library. 

Bod. 423 

Mystical tracts. 15th c. Bodleian Library. 

CCCC 142 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

CUL. Gg. vi. 16 

Sermons for Sundays and Feast days. 15th 
Cambridge University Library. 

Douce 60 

Devotional treatises and sermons. 15th c. 
Bodleian Library. 

Edin. Univ. Lib. 93 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. Edinburgh 
University Library. 

Greaves 54 

Sermons. 15th c. Bodleian Library. 

Harl. 1706 

Devotional verse and prose. 15th c. 

British Museum. 

Harl. 1197 

Penitential handbook and sermons. 15th c. 
British Museum. 

Harl. 1288 

Penitential handbook. 15th c. British 
Museum. 

Harl. 2250 

Sermons and devotional treatises. 15th c. 
British Museum. 

Harl. 2276 

Sermons for the year. 15th c. British 
Museum. 

Harl. 2330 

Treatises attributed to St. Augustine. 

14th c. British Museum. 

Harl. 2383 

Doctrinal and devotional sermons and 
treatises. 15th c. British Museum. 

Harl. 2388 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. British 
Museum. 

Harl. 2398 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. British 
Museum. 

Harl. 5085 

The Mirror, sermons for the year. 14th c. 
British Museum. 

JCO 39 

Disce Mori. 15th c. Jesus College, Oxford, 
Bodleian Library. 

Line. Cath. 50, 51 

Sermons for the year. 15th c. Lincoln 
Cathedral Chapter Library. 
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St JCC 95 
St JCC 188 
St JCC 193 
SSCC 74 
TCC B. 14. 19 
TCC B. 14. 53 
UCO 97 

Published Sources 
AN 

AR 

Aien | 

Blench 

Book 

Branches 

Chast 

Cloud 


Nancy Fischer 

Sermon. 14th c. St John’s College 
Library, Cambridge. 

Friar Sanal’s Vision. 15th c. St John’s 
College Library, Cambridge. 

Theological tracts. 15th c. St John’s 
College Library, Cambridge. 

Sermon cycle. 15th c. Sidney Sussex 
College Library, Cambridge. 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge. 

Devotional treatises. 15th c. Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge. 

Sermons and devotional treatises. 15th c. 
University College, Oxford, Bodleian 
Library. 


An Alphabet of Tales, ed. M. M. Banks. 
EETS,O.S. 126-27. London, 1904-5. 

(15th c. trans. from the Latin.) 

The Ancren Riwle, ed. James Morton. 
Camden Soc., London, 1853. (early 
13th c.) 

Dan Michel’s A^enbite of Inwyt, ed. 

R. Morris. EETS,O.S. 23. London, 

1886. (1340 trans. of Somme le Roi .) 

J. W. Blench. Preaching in England in 
the Late Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Oxford, 1964. 

The Book of Privy Counselling, in The 
Cloud of Unknowing, ed. P. Hodgson. 
EETS, O.S. 218. London, 1944. (c. 1375.) 
The Branches of the Appletree, in The 
Tretyse of Love, ed. J. H. Fisher. EETS, 
O.S. 223. London, 1951. (composed last 
quarter 13th c,; trans. 1493.) 

The Chastising of God’s Children, ed. 

J. Bazire and E. Colledge. Oxford, 1957. 

(c. 1392-1408.) 

The Cloud of Unknowing, ed. P. Hodgson. 
EETS, O.S. 218. London, 1944. (late 
14th c.) 
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DM 


Disc Cler 


Festial 


Fire 


GR 


Goad 


Greg 


Grisdale 


Horst 


JW 

KofTL 


Ladder 
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“Disce Mori,” ed. N. A. Chadwick. Univ. 
of Liverpool, 1966. (Unpub. M.A. thesis.) 
(2nd half 15th c., from MS JCO 39.) 

Peter Alphonse’s Disciplina Clericalis, ed. 

W. H. Hulme. Western Reserve Univ. 
Bulletin, XXII, 1919. (15th c., from MS 
Wore. Cath. F. 172, trans. from Lat. of 
the early 12th c.) 

“An Edition of John Mire’s Festial,” 
ed. M. Wakelin. Univ. of Leeds, 1960. 
(Unpub. M.A. thesis.) (early 15th c.) 

The Fire of Love, ed. R. Harvey. EETS, 

O.S. 106. London, 1896. (1435 trans. 
of Rolle’s Incendio Amoris by R. Misyn.) 

Gesta Romanorum, ed. S. Herrtage. EETS, 
E.S. 33. London, 1879. (mid-15th c. trans. 
from the Latin.) 

Walter Hilton’s translation of The Goad of 
Love, ed. and mod. C. Kirchberger. London, 
1952. (late 14th c. trans. from the Latin 
of James of Milan.) 

John Gregory of Newport, sermon, ed. 

H. G. Pfander in The Popular Sermon of 
the Medieval Friar in England. New York, 
1937. (early 15th c., from MS UCO 97.) 

Three Middle English Sermons, ed. D. M. 
Grisdale. Leeds School of English Texts 
and Monographs, V, 1939. (c. 1389-1404, 
from MS Wore. Cath. F.10.) 

Yorkshire Writers : Richard Rolle and 
his Followers, ed. C. Horstmann. 2 vols. 
London, 1895. 

Jacob’s Well, ed. A. Brandeis. EETS, O.S. 
115. London, 1900. (c. 1450.) 

The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, 
ed. T. Wright. EETS, O.S. 33. Rev. ed., 
London, 1906. (c. 1420-70, trans. from 
the French of c. 1370.) 

A Ladder of Foure Ronges, in Deonise Hid 
Diuinite, ed. P. Hodgson. EETS, O.S. 231. 
London, 1955. (c. 1480.) 
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Lant 

Lanterne of Li$t, ed. L. Swinburn. EETS, 

O.S. 151. London, 1917. (c. 1410, Lollard.) 

Mending 

The Mending of Life, ed. R. Harvey. EETS, 
O.S. 106. London, 1896. (1434 trans. of 
Rolle’s De Emendacione vitae by R. Misyn.) 

MES 

Middle English Sermons, ed. W. O. Ross. 

EETS, O.S. 209. London, 1940. (c. 1400, 
from MS BM Roy. 18.B.xxiii.) 

ParsT 

The Parson’s Tale, in The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson. 2nd ed., 


Boston, 1957. (c. 1395.) 

Pistle 

A Pistle on Discrecioun of S firings, in 

Deonise Hid Diuinite, ed. P. Hodgson. EETS, 
O.S. 231. London, 1955. (last quarter 14th c. 

Psalter 

The Psalter, ed. H. Bramley. Oxford, 1884. 
(2nd quarter 14th c., Rolle’s English version.) 

Rel Pieces 

Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, ed. G. 
Perry. EETS, O.S. 26. London, repr., 1914. 
(15th c., from Line. Cath. Lib. MS Thornton.) 

Rolle 

English Writings of Richard Rolle, ed. H. E. 
Allen. Oxford, 1963. (Rolle, c. 1290-1346.) 

Scale 

Walter Hilton, The Scale of Perfection, ed. 
and mod. Evelyn Underhill. London, 1923. 
(last third 14th c.) 

Spec Christ 

Speculum Christiani, ed. G. Holmstedt. 

EETS, O.S. 182. London, 1933. (mid-15th c., 
trans. from Latin of 14th c.) 

Spec Sac 

Speculum Sacerdotale, ed. E. H. Weatherly. 
EETS, O.S. 200. London, 1936. (15th c.) 

Talkyng 

A Talkyng of pe loue of Cod, ed. M. S. 

Westra, O.P. The Hague, 1950. (3rd quarter 
14th c.) 

Tret of Love 

The Tretyse of Love, ed. J. H. Fisher. EETS, 
O.S. 223. London, 1951. (late 15th c.) 

xii frutes 

A Devout Tretyse Called The Tree & xii 
frutes of the Holy Goost, ed. J. J. Vaissier. 
Groningen, 1960. (c. 1450-75.) 

VV 

The Book of Vices and Virtues, ed. W. N. 
Francis. EETS, O.S. 217. London, 1942. 

(c. 1375-1400, trans. of Somme le Roi.) 
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Winn Wyclif Select English Writings, ed. H. E. 

Winn. Oxford, 1929. 

Wyclif The English Works of Wyclif, ed. F. D. 

Matthew. EETS, O.S. 74. London, 1880. 
(late 14th c.) 


ARRANGEMENT OF ENTRIES 

The entries below are arranged alphabetically by names of animals. The 
illustrations are divided into three categories: scriptural references, natural history 
references, and anecdotes. Biblical and doctrinal references are found under 
Scripture, even though the reference may include some fact from natural history 
lore. Under the heading Natural History will be found some of the characteristics 
associated with an animal in the Bible; they are included under this heading when 
the text from which the reference is derived does not cite a biblical source, or 
when the properties mentioned are not discussed in the Bible. Anecdotes include 
narratives in which animals play ancillary roles as well as fables in which they 
take the major parts. Each biblical or doctrinal reference, property from 
natural history, or synopsis of the story is followed by its signification and 
source. It will be noticed that all three categories are not always represented. 
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Adder. See SERPENT. 

ANT 

Scripture 

Go thou to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise (Prov. vi.6) — 
the ant, together with all the natural world, teaches mankind by example 
to avoid sloth, MS Bod. 283, f.49 r ; — the works of the ant offer more 
edification than the strength of the lion or the bear, Rel Pieces, 22. 

Natural History 

Provident; gathers in summer the food it needs for winter — contrasted to men 
who realize that they must gather virtues in this world in preparation for 
life in the next and yet do not, MS Bod. 283, f.22 r , DM, 116; — a man who 
does not provide for the future shows less reason than an ant, Disc Cler, 14; 
its stores devoured by swine — similarly, rich men gather wealth only to have it 
stolen or wasted, and thus they have no profit of their labour, GR, 372; 
daily grows stronger as it labours — contrasted to those who begin by being holy 
and daily grow more sinful, DM, 196-97; — compared to those who 
persevere in obedience to God, MS Bod. 283, f. 123 r . 
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Natural History 

Imitates men, foolishly — compared to evil prelates who give a foolish imitation 
of the Apostles, Wyclif, 96; — compared to contemplative who pretends 
to be stirred from within but is actually copying other men, Pistle, 76-77; 
cannot sit still — compared to men at Mass, MS Bod. 283, f.27 v ; 
playful, entertaining — compared to servants of a rich man, MS Bod. 283, f.29 r ; — 
compared to jokers, ParsT, 1.651; — entertainments preferred to Mass, MS 
Bod, 283, f.23 v ; 

bound to a clog — similarly the soul is bound to the body, DM, 194; 
female, at oestrus — illustrates pride of dress, compared to those who display them¬ 
selves in tight trousers, ParsT, 1.423; 

throws away a whole nut because of the bitter rind — illustrates that beyond the 
bitterness of the present is the sweetness of heaven, GR, 373; — compared 
to men who give up doing well before making a great effort, Edgeworth, 
Sermons, quoted in Blench, 123; 

ape’s Pater Noster — describes prayer said by corriplainers, MS Bod. 283, f.82 r ; 
ape “resoun,” ape “skile” — compared to priests’ misinterpretation of duties to 
benefit worldly-minded, Wyclif, 412, 413; 
devil’s ape — a hypocrite who pretends to be virtuous by doing penance and good 
works, DM, 148. 

Anecdotes 

An ape with two whelps, when pursued by a hunter, clutches the one she 
prefers in her arms while the other leaps on her back. When she tires, she drops 
the first and the second continues to cling to her — the mother ape is likened to 
a sinner, AN, 478. 

A liar and an honest man visit an ape settlement. The liar flatters the apes 
and is rewarded, the truthful man is punished — an adulator is frequently honoured 
and an honest man contemned, AN, 24. 

Asp. See SERPENT. 

ASS 

Scripture 

Balaam is reproved by his ass which God causes to speak (Num. xxii.21-23) — 

author of Chastising asks for similar divine assistance, Chast, 95; — similarly, 
unlearned men speak the truth of Christ against the follies of religious men 
who, like Balaam, refuse to leave their apostasy, MS Addit. 24202, f.59 r . 

Jesus enters Jerusalem riding on an ass with her foal (Matt, xxi.2-5, prophesied Isa. 
lxii.ll) — ass represents the Jews, bound under the old law, and foal represents 
Gentiles, bound under the law of sin, or believers in the new law, MS Harl. 
2276, f.2 r , MS Greaves 54, f.27 v , MS Harl. 1197, f,144 v , Spec Sac, 99; - 
illustrates Christ’s poverty, Tret of Love, 26-27; — illustrates humility and 
meekness, MS Harl. 2276, f.2 v , f.68 v ; — shows that Christ possessed both 
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Jews and heathen, MS Harl. 2276, f.l r ; — shows that both flesh and spirit 
become meek under Christ’s yoke, MS Harl. 2276, f.l v ; — ass represents a 
righteous soul which gladly bears the commandment of Christ, Spec Sac, 
99; — betokens the church, or each Christian whom Christ unbound from 
sin, even as he ordered the ass to be unbound, and upon whom he sits with 
the yoke of teaching and love of virtue, MS Harl. 2276, f.68 v ; — illustrates 
Christ’s modesty which is contrasted to the pride of some horsemen, ParsT, 

11. 434-35. 


Natural History 

Loath to do any work, amazingly slow — emblematic of Deadly Sin of sloth, MS 
Harl. 1197, f.21 r ' v , MS Douce 60, f.203 v , MS Line. Cath. 50, f.207 v , GR, 
372-73, Ladder, 140; — compared to slothful man ,]W, 103; 
has a feeble head and a strong behind — compared to devil, AR, 296; 
loves music; stops eating to listen, but as soon as the music stops, returns to its 
food — compared to a sinful man who likes to listen to a preacher but who 
forgets the sermon as soon as it is over, MES, 166; 
exercises reason, measure, and nature in generation — lecherous men and women, 
disregarding these, are more bestial, DM, 40; 
mill ass, obedient — compared to man obedient to God, VV, 139, Ajen, 141, MS 
Bod. 283, f.l23 r ; 

paradise of asses — preferred to the paradise of angels by a man who has forgotten 
’ God, DM, 19; 

speaking to an ass — as efficacious as speaking to a man fallen into the sin of 
presumption, DM, 126. 


Anecdotes 

An ass, jealous of the food and care given to swine who do no work, feigns 
illness and is well treated. He then realizes that the swine are being prepared for 
the butcher and decides to return to work — swine represent rich men and clerics 
preparing themselves for the devil; the ass, upon which Christ chose to ride, 
represents good men, GR, 369-70. 

An ass, jealous of the attention his master pays a puppy, decides to mimic 
the dog’s behaviour. When he greets his master by leaping on him and braying he 
is beaten for his efforts — illustrates the fate of those who, in trying to copy the 
behaviour of many virtuous people, lose their own kind of goodness, Ajen, 155- 
56, VV, 154-55, MS Bod. 283, f.l30 v . 

A priest’s ass knows immediately that he should carry a usurer to the 
gallows, although he has not been commanded to do so nor has he ever travelled 
the road before — an unrepentant sinner will be carried to shameful damnation, 
]W, 198. 

Fable of the ass and the proud horse: see HORSE. (See also MULE.) 
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BARNACLE GOOSE 
Natural History 

Grows from a tree, without generation — Christ came from the Blessed Virgin 
in the same manner, Spec Sac, 41; 

grows in a tree over the water but does not become alive until it falls into the 
water — tree signifies Adam and Eve from whom Christian men and 
women descend; they are dead because of original sin and do not become 
alive until they are quickened by the water of Baptism, MS CCCC 142, 

f. 112 V . 

BASILISK (Cockatrice) 

Scripture 

Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk: and thou shalt trample under foot 
the lion and the dragon (Ps. xc.13). 

Natural History 

From an egg laid by a snake and nursed by a toad is born the basilisk, called king 
of serpents because of a white, crown-like growth on his head. His stench 
slays serpents, his breath birds, and his sight every living thing, except the 
weasel, which may overcome him — snake is interpreted as evil desire. 
Assenting to sin brings forth the basilisk that with sight slays all the virtues 
of the soul, with stench of bad example slays all men who come near, and 
with the breath of evil words slays all hearers. But the weasel, that is, the 
righteous man, may slay great sin with good will, Psalter xc.13; 
slays by the venom of its sight — as the foul looking of lechers slays the soul, 

ParsT, 1.852; — as men slay themselves and each other with eyes full of 
the venom of avarice, curiosity and lechery, Goad, 210; 
kills greenery (cf. SERPENT) — compared to envious men, VV, 22. 

Anecdote 

Alexander slew a basilisk which was decimating his forces by making it look 
at itself in a mirror — Alexander represents each Christian, the army his virtues, 
the basilisk vanity, and the mirror his conscience which can slay vanity, GR, 240. 

BAT 

Natural History 

Cannot see the sun — similarly, janglers and backbiters are blind to the love of God, 
Rolle, 74; 

is blind because the humour which helps the sight is directed into its wings — 
similarly, men who are always trying to rise to higher estates or dignities 
become blind, MES, 231. 

BEAR 

Scripture 

As a roaring lion, and a hungry bear, so is a wicked prince over the poor people 

(Prov. xxviii.15) — illustrates backbiting as a kind of homicide, ParsT, 1. 567. 
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Natural History 

Constantly licks its chops because of its desire for honey which it greedily steals 
from industrious bees — emblematic of Deadly Sin of gluttony, MS Harl. 

1197, f.24 r , MS Douce 60, f.207 v , MS Line. Cath. 50, ff.97 r -98 v , f.207 r ' v ; - 
compared to gluttonous man ,JW, 142, GR, 372-73; 
loves honey, continues to eat it even after being stung — bear interpreted as man’s 
flesh, honey as lechery which man continues in even when he is stung by 
infamy, MES, 236; 

trapped by spreading its path with honey — just as flattery leads men to the trap 
of hell, JW, 149; — illustration against flattery, MS Bod. 283, f.78 v ; 
hunted with a basin, with which it is blinded — similarly, deadly sin hunts a man, 
making him blind to virtue, MS Bod. 95, f.41 r ‘ v ; 
slothful — emblematic of Deadly Sin of sloth, AR, 202; 

has strong feet — attribute of the devil, beast of the Apocalypse, MS Bod. 283, 
f,14 v , VV, 10; 

has strong feet and a tender skull — compared to the devil, AR, 296; 

finds shame very disagreeable because of its great pride — compared to the devil, 

AR, 296; 

is not deterred by beatings if it gets what it wants — illustrates avarice; beast of the 
Apocalypse, MS Bod. 283, f.60 r , DM, 204; 
protects its cubs and becomes extremely angry when they are stolen — it is better 
to meet such an animal than a man who is full of wrath, MS Harl. 2250, f.95 r ; 
bound to stake — as soul is bound to body, DM, 194; 

tumbling — Lady Envy makes her bears tumble in great houses where every man wants 
praise, MS Bod. 283, f.40 v . 

Anecdotes 

A bear lives with a hermit and helps him and is slain by envious men. (1) The 
hermit curses his disciples, they fall ill, and he is conscience-stricken — even brute 
animals obey the blessed, AN, 382-83. (2) The killers suffer a foul death — just as 
the envious, unless they make amends, shall have a foul end, JW, 87-88. 

BEASTS 

Scripture 

But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee: and the birds of the air, and they 
shall tell thee (Job xii.7) — by the example of unreasonable animals men 
should at least learn good behaviour, even if they do not learn to dread God’s 
final judgment, DM, 195; — all nature cries out to man to be not idle, MS 
Bod. 283, f.48 v . 

Quod exemplaritur nos docent formica prouidenciam, gallus vigilanciam, ouis 
pacienciam, canis fidelitatem, columba simplicitatem et turtur castitatem 
(attrib. to St Bernard) — illustrates point that having one’s mind on God 
and his creation keeps one from wanhope, DM, 201. 

Thou has subjected all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen: moreover the 

beasts also of the fields (Ps. viii.8; also Gen.i.28) — sheep interpreted as the 
innocent, angels and men, oxen as spiritual men working in the church, beasts 
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as lovers of the world and fleshly lusts, Psalter, viii.7; — evidence of God’s 
love for mankind, AR, 388; — beasts work for, clothe, and feed mankind, 
demonstrate its superiority, Rel Pieces, 22; — noxious beasts created for 
profit of mankind, for chastising, punishment, examples, tokens, or signs; 
contemplation of these creatures leads to praise of God, Rel Pieces, 22, 67, 

MS St JCC 193, f.5 r ' v . 

And man when he was in honour did not understand; he is compared to senseless 
beasts, and is become like to them (Ps. xlviii.13) — man, made in the image 
of God, became beast-like when he did not use his natural reason, Psalter, 
xlviii.12, MS Hark 2330, f,100 r , MS Bod. 95, f.41 r . 

Every beast loveth its like: so also every man him that is nearest to himself 

(Ecclus.xiii.19) — illustrates point that men should have the virtue of pity, 

VV, 143, MS Bod. 283, f. 125 r ; — man should love God for he is made in 
His image, MS Bod. 95, f.64 r ; — man should love God because of his 
likeness to Christ, MS Line. Cath. 51, f.48 v ; — cited against manslaughter, 
sixth commandment, MS UCO 97, f.85 r , MS Hark 2398, f.97 r , MS SSCC 74, 
f.l85 v ; — a remedy for envy, MS Bod. 283, f.41 v . 

Beasts worshipped Christ at his birth — although they lacked reason, yet they 
acknowledged his lordship, MES, 316. 

Beasts surrounded crib at Nativity — illustrates Christ’s poverty, DM, 219. 

(See also.OX.) 

Natural History 

Love and nourish their offspring — therefore God the Father will do even better for 
his children, Chast, 207-208, MS Hark 1288, f.83 v , DM, 23, 221; 

sinful souls transformed into the likeness of beasts after death — reflects the nature 
of their sins, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.58 v ; 

go on four legs — an allegorical figure of gluttony goes on all fours because she 

desires to live with beasts; her fourth daughter is bestiality, MS St JCC 188, 

Ch. 6; 

have eyes set earthward — compared to a man who sets his sights on worldly pleasures 
MS Bod. 283, f.l9 r , DM, 104-105; — contrasted to man who looks upward 
and whose spiritual works should be similarly upright, Cloud, 113; 

eat night and day — compared to fast-breakers and gluttons who cannot wait for 
the proper hour to eat, DM, 229-30; 

chew cud — compared to thinking with relish about sins of the flesh which one 
has committed, DM, 249; 

love to eat bread, the most strengthening food — the Eucharist is the most 
strengthening food for a Christian soul, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.l67 v ; 

herd together when approached by danger; a beast that separates itself from the 
flock is devoured — illustrates the necessity of constancy in love, AR, 252; 

defend and govern themselves by means of the tail; animals chase flies away, birds 
and fish regulate motion — similarly man should defend his soul and body 
by means of thoughts on his (tail) end or death, DM, 217; 

are profitable even when dead — in contrast, the dead body of a man is completely 
useless, MS UCO 97, f,130 r ; 
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demonstrate natural reason: a fish withdraws from the bait when it sees the hook, 
a bird withdraws from the corn when it sees the snare — contrasted to the 
man who knows himself in peril but will not withdraw from lustful pleasures, 
MS Bod. 423, f.l66 v ; every beast seeks refuge when pursued by his enemies, 
the deer in the park, the fox in his hole — thus man, when beset by his 
spiritual enemies, the world, flesh, and devil, should retire to a place of 
refuge, that is, his soul, MS Bod. 110, f.l68 v ; 

communicate with their own kind — compared to a man who fails to speak in truth 
and love to his neighbour and therefore speaks more falsely than beasts or 
birds, MS Harl. 2398, f.88 r ' v ; 

labour after their own natures — contrasted to mankind which has the power of 

discerning and yet does not labour to the pleasure of God, MS Line. Cath. 51, 
f.24 v ; 

are self-sufficient — contrasted to man who cannot help himself, MS SSCC 74, 
f.l68 v , MS Line. Cath. 50, f.31 v , f.36 v , MS UCO 97, f.l01 v , Festial, 146; 

maintain peace and order — therefore, woe to any reasonable creature who does not 
keep God’s order, MS JCO 39, p.609; 

eat and drink as necessary — contrasted to men who eat and drink unreasonably, 

MS Harl. 2276, f.36 v , DM, 40; — those who wish to put off fasting excuse 
themselves by saying they should not fast more than beasts, DM, 136; — 
illustrates virtue of continence, xii frutes, 135; 

are unreasonable — an epithet used for women with intricate coiffures, MS Line. 
Cath. 50, f. 195 r ; — Carthusians and Cistercians worse than unreasonable 
beasts, DM, 40-41; — deadly sin makes man an unreasonable beast, MS 
Greaves 54, f. 120 v ; — epithet for gluttons and lechers, MS Line. Cath. 50, 
f.57 v ; — compared to gluttons, MS Harl. 1288, f.85 r , DM, 241-42, Chast, 

211; — compared to drunken men, MS Harl. 2330, f.29 r , Winn, 108; — 
sin of lechery makes men most like foul, wild, or unreasonable beasts, MS 
Edin. Univ. Lib. 93, f.24 r ,A jen, 201, VV, 223, xii frutes, 161; — Samson 
made to behave like an unreasonable beast in punishment for his wrath, 

MS Harl. 2250, f.95 r ; — compared to men who will not learn to please 
God, although they easily learn romances and ribaldry, MS Bod. 95, 

f.86 r ; 

do not comprehend their mortality — compared to evil livers who do not dread 
death, MS Harl. 1706, f.21 r ; 

do not understand themselves, their maker, purpose, etc. — man who is reasonable 
should, DM, 17-18; 

know nothing of spiritual devotion — compared to those who do not seek great 
devotion and sweetness in Christ, MS JCO 39, p.600; 

lust immoderately after the flesh, especially mules, horses, and swine — contrasted 
to the moderation which should characterize marriage, MS Harl. 2398, f.l66 r , 
Winn, 105; — reasonable man made in the image of God should exercise 
restraint, MS Harl. 2398, f,162 r_v ; 
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destroy gardens — thus the five senses must be made like a fence around the garden 
of virtue to protect it from beastly sin, MS Harl. 2276, f.46 v ; — a hard life 
is a strong hedge which protects virginity from marauding beasts, VV, 257. 


BEE 

Scripture 

They surrounded me like bees, and they burned like fire among thorns (Ps. cxvii.12) 
— interpreted to mean that as bees make honey for others and not for them¬ 
selves, so evil men and backbiters who try to harm good men actually make 
sweet crowns for them, Psalter, cxvii.12. 

Natural History 

Meek and obedient in gathering honey — as a meek heart gathers from every creature 
some kind of honey, or virtue, xii frutes, 114; 

makes honey and avoids evil smells — as a meek heart seeks to praise virtue and 
ignore faults, MS Bod. 283, f,121 r , VV, 134, Ajen, 136; 

makes honey from flowers, air, and the juice of its body — illustrates the gentle bee 
of purity which brings the honey of contemplation into the soul, xii frutes, 

59; 

seeks food industriously, returns with it to the hive and lives on it thereafter — 
compared to those who take Christ’s doctrines into their hearts, MS Line. 

Cath. 51, f.73 v ; 

seeks food obediently in sunny weather and always returns to the hive with its 
honey — similarly the contemplative should receive visitations from the 
Lord meekly and discreetly and always return to Christ after his mystical 
flights, Chast, 107-108; 

cannot make honey without flowers — nor would God come to earth until a 
flower, the Blessed Virgin, was grown there, MES, 188; 

young produced from honey without sexual generation — the wax of the bee 
betokens the maidenhood of the Blessed Virgin, MS Harl. 2276, f.29 v ; 

king bee has no sting — illustrates point that there is nothing more becoming to 
a man of high estate than pity, ParsT, 1.466; 

flies great distances to obtain a certain slime — compared to covetous men who 
go to great lengths to obtain riches, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.60 v ; 

never idle, casts lazy bees from the hive, flies with earth in its feet for ballast, 
keeps its wings clean — compared to the contemplative who is never idle, 
who reproves idle men for their unworthiness, who takes his earthliness 
to heart so that he may not be blown off course by vanity or pride, and 
who lives virtuously, Rolle, 54-55; 

attacks bears — bees signify the slanders heaped on lechers which yet cannot 
deter them from their sin, MES, 236; 

attacks those who try to steal its honey — just as a contemplative should fight 
the devil who tries to steal from him the life of poverty and grace, Rolle, 

55. 
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Anecdote 

Bees construct a shrine in their hive to honour the sacrament which their 

owner placed in the hive to increase their productivity — miracle of the Eucharist, 

AN, 465. 

BIRDS 

Scripture 

On the fifth day God made birds, some of the waters, some of the air (Gen. i.20- 
21) — explains why, on Shrove Thursday, repentant men are separated from 
evil men who will not repent. Birds of the waters signify men who continue,in 
their sins, birds of the air good men in heaven, Spec Sac, 102. 

And I will rejoice under the covert of thy wings: my soul hath stuck close to thee: 
thy right hand hath received me (Ps.lxii.8-9) — interpreted as an implied 
reference to the hen which protects her chicks, “for I am thy bird, and if 
thou hide me not, the glede will ravish me,” Psalter, lxii.8. 

And they had the hands of a man under their wings on their four sides (Ezek. i.8) — 
understood to refer to those who live a mixed life and are therefore not 
wholly birds of heaven, or contemplatives, MS JCO 39, p.601. 

The kite in the air hath known her time: the turtle, and the swallow, and the stork 
have observed the time of their coming: but my people have not known the 
judgment of the Lord (Jer. viii.7) — cited as a contrast to the hard heart of 
mankind which would not recognize the coming of Christ, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.ll9 r . 

Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into 
barns: and your heavenly Father feedeth them (Matt, vi.26) — birds 
represent spiritual folk whose interest lies in heavenly things, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.l30 r ; — even less shall He fail the man or woman who loves and serves him, 
MS Harl. 5085, f,131 v , f.l33 v . 

Fowls devour seeds sown by the wayside (Matt, iv.4) — interpreted as devils of hell 
which devour good works, MS Harl. 2388, f. 15 r . 

My beeves and my fatlings are killed (Matt, xxii.4, understood as “My bulls and my 
tame fowls are slain”) — tame fowls betoken writers of the New Testament 
who fly upward by contemplation, dead to lusts of the flesh, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.l39 v ; — fowls betoken saints of the new law, MS SSCC 74, f.56 v , Winn, 97. 

Birds of heaven have their nests (Matt. vii,20, Luke ix.58) — understood as true 
anchoresses, AR, 128. 

Natural History 

Praise God in the morning — contrasted to slugabeds, MS Bod. 283, f.50 r ' v , DM, 

188; — example for gluttons who eat before they pray, DM, 232; 

are taught to sing by God — similarly man may be taught the sweet notes of the 
Pater Noster, VV, 103-104; 

sing to the death — compared to the lover of Christ who sings in Jesus, Fire, 100; 

fly about trying to eat newly sown seed — similarly the devil tries to trouble man’s 
soul, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.71 r ; 
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are eager to fly to food — compared to the devil who is eager to light on sinners, 

MS Line. Cath. 51, f.23 r ; 

fly so merrily that sometimes they collapse in the midst of their best flights — 
illustrates the variability of good fortune, Chast, 117; 
will not eat another of their own species — example for man to be stirred to 

show mercy on his own kind, MS Bod. 283, f.l45 v , VV, 190, A$en, 185; 
will not remain in a place where men constantly destroy their nests or steal their 
eggs — similarly, the devil flees from men who confess often, VV, 181, MS 
Bod. 283, f.l41 v ; 

with broken wings cannot fly — similarly, the sinful soul may not take spiritual 
flight, xiifrutes, 155; 

lean birds fly well, fat birds do not — similarly, those in God’s service who direct 
all their thoughts heavenward fly well, those who are fat remain involved in 
earthly thoughts, Rolle, 55-56, AR, 132; 
shine with different colours — by such an example men should understand that 
God made the scriptures able to be understood in several ways, MS Harl. 

2276, f.l22 v ; 

are snared: the more they struggle, the tighter the net becomes and the more feathers 
they lose — compared to man ensnared by lechery, MES, 212; 
used as decoys to trap other birds — just as the devil uses enticements and bad examples 
to trap men into sin, MS UCO 97, f.l20 r ; 
caged — in meditation, author asks to be Christ’s bird, sweetly singing in his cage, 
Talkyng, 58, 66; 

caged: ever look outward — compared to a curious anchoress, AR, 102; 
birds of prey — signify devils, VV, 140, MS Bod. 283, f.l23 v ; 
a bird is held by Lady Lechery, who strokes it to make it tame, then puts out its 

eyes, removes its wings and heart and finally tramples it underfoot — allegorical 
figure for the soul, MS St JCC 188, Ch.7. 

Anecdotes 

Birds in the woods of heathens stop singing on Palm Sunday and begin again on 
Easter. They sit on the branches with their wings extended in the form of a cross — 
an example to make men think more on Christ’s passion, Festial, 85-86. 

St Thomas Becket answers a bird’s prayer for help when it is pursued by a 
sparrowhawk — if he answered a bird that knew not what it said, how much more 
willingly will he answer a prayer from the heart of a man, Festial, 142, AN, 71. 

St Anne mourns her widowhood and barrenness and prays when she sees a 

nest of birds in her garden,complaining that birds bring forth according to their 
nature but she does not, Spec Sac, 199. 

Blood Hound. See LEASH HOUND. 

BOAR 

Scripture 

The boar of the wood hath laid it waste (Ps. lxxix.14) — the boar, a singularly 
cruel beast, is the devil, the prince of evil men, Psalter, lxxix.14. 
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Natural History 

Cannot bend down to strike with its tusks — similarly, the devil cannot see the 
humble, AR, 280; 

hurls itself against a sword — compared to an ireful man running toward sin, Spec 
Christ, 62; 

defends itself viciously — compared to the self-justification made by rebellious 
men, MS Bod. 283, f.83 r , VV, 67. 


Bull. See OX. 


BUTTERFLY 

Natural History 

Lives on air, has innards made of wind, changes colour — compared to liars, 

VV, 60; 

hovers round a candle until it falls into the flame — compared to those who hover 
round the occasion to sin until they fall into sin, VV, 228. 

(See also CHAMELEON and MOTH.) 

BUZZARD 

Natural History 

Blind — description of worldly clerics who condemn truth when it goes against 
them, Wyclif, 157, MS St JCC 193, f.ll9 v . 

CAMEL 

Scripture 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 

enter into the Kingdom of God (Matt, xix.24) — illustration used in sermon 
against avarice; a similar statement from Cato is cited in support, MS Line. 
Cath. 51, f.43 r . 

Blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel (Luke xxiii.23) — 

describes those who pay great attention to small things, little attention to 
great, MS St JCC 193, f. 101 r ; — illustrative of hypocritical prelates who 
condemn matrimony and themselves live in lechery, Wyclif, 100; — compared 
to hypocrites who care more for the forms of the service than they do for 
preaching or living virtuously, Wyclif, 172. 

Natural History 

Food is shared equally among the herd — illustrates opposite of proverb “He who 
wanted all lost all,” moral of a story where men steal from each other like 
dogs, but, if they had been reasonable, would have chosen to be like camels, 
Disc Cler, 44. 

(See also DROMEDARY.) 
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CAT 

Natural History 

Plays with a mouse before eating it — similarly the devil plays with those who are 
slow to repent because they hope for a long life, VV, 183, A$en, 179, MS 
Bod. 283, f.l42 r ; 

tame cat often burns its fur; wild cat does not — illustrates point that those who 

wish to remain virgins must refrain from speaking or hearing of lust, VV, 254; 

the “cat of hell” tries to catch a caged bird — similarly the devil tempts an anchoress 
to sin, AR, 102. 

Anecdote 

Fable of the cat and the fox. (See FOX.) 

CENOPEDES 

Natural History 

Has only one foot, yet moves swiftly; uses its foot as a sunshade — an example for 
Christians who should move with and shelter under the foot of love, MES, 77. 

CHAMELEON 

Natural History 

Lives on air and has nothing in its entrails but air; changes its colour — compared 
to a liar who is full of air and who changes truth in order to beguile, A^en, | 

62; — attributed to “a bird called gamaltan,” with same significance, JW, 151. 

(See also BUTTERFLY.) 

CHIMERA 

Natural History 

Half man, half beast — compared to gluttons and lechers, DM, 40. 

COCK 

Natural History 

Watchful — contrasted to those who sleep when they should be awake and praising 
God, MS Bod. 283, f.74 r ; 2 — more watchful than the man who lies in bed 
too late, Disc Cler, 14; 

given a beautiful comb by nature and is naturally proud of it — in contrast, men have 
no reason to be proud of their dress because it is not a gift of nature, VV, 286, 
A$en, 258; 

ceases to be merry when it loses its comb — similarly, a sinful man should sorrow 
when he loses the crown of righteousness, MS Line. Cath. 50, f. 191 r ; 

keeps many hens — contrasted to a man who cannot keep one wife in order, Disc 
Cler, 14; 

brave on its own dunghill — similarly the flesh is bold while it is on the earth, AR, 

140. 

(See also HEN.) 
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Cockatrice. See BASILISK. 

I 

CORMORANT 
Natural History 

Greedy — compared to a glutton who eats and drinks without measure, MS Bod. , 

283, f.74 v ; 2 ■ 

eager to eat small fishes — compared to a landlord who devours the poor, DM, 206. f 

i 

Cow. See OX. 1 

CRAB 

Natural History 

Crawls backward — compared to those who refuse to obey the Ten Commandments, 

MS Greaves 54, f. 124 v . 1 

Anecdote 

When the younger crab went before the elder, the latter reproved it and told 
it to go straight rather than backward and crookedly. Then the younger asked 
the elder to go first as an example and the elder went more crookedly than the 
younger, Grisdale, 73-74. 

CRANE 
Natural History 

Feeds parents in sickness or age — illustrates discussion of fifth commandment, MS 
Bod. 283, f.6 v ; 

can turn its head backward — compared to those who gaze all around during Mass, 

KofTL, 15. 

CRICKET 
Natural History 

Lives in fire — illustrative of patience which makes men strong and Finer tempered, 

VV, 168: 

CROW 

Natural History 

Black — the soul of a sinner continuing in sin is blacker, MS Harl. 2330, f.39 r . 

(See also EAGLE.) 

CUCKOO 
Natural History 

Sings only of himself — compared to boasters, MS Bod. 283, f.78 r , VV, 17, 57, 

DM, 126. 
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Anecdote 

A woman about to die refuses to receive the Sacrament because she believes a 

cuckoo’s assurance that she will not die, but she does — an example against putting 

faith in augury, AN, 486-87. 

Deer. See HART. 

DOG (Hound) 

Scripture 

Returns to its vomit (Prov. xxvi.ll, II Pet. ii.22) — compared to a penitent who 
returns to his sin, MS Harl. 2398, f.l78 v , f,179 r , MS Greaves 54, f.H8 r , 

MS Harl. 2388, f,12 r ' v , Spec Sac, 60, GR, 443; — illustration of the idea 
that it is better not to know the ways of righteousness than after knowing 
them to turn to sin, MS Harl. 2330, f.92 r . 

God sends word to Achab and to Jezabel that they will be eaten by dogs (III Kings 
xxi.23-24). Jezabel is devoured (IV Kings ix.35-36) — this debasing 
punishment they deserved because they were avaricious, against God’s 
commandment, Lant, 118; — similarly, God venges himself on women who 
do not take pity on the poor, KofTL, 88-89. 

Deliver . . . my soul . . . from the hand of the dog (Ps. xxi.21) — dog interpreted 
as devil, or dog of hell, sneaking up with bloody fleas of stinking thoughts, 
with teeth as poisonous as a mad dog’s, AR, 290. 

Give not that which is holy to dogs; neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
perhaps they trample them under their feet, and turning upon you, they 
tear you (Matt, vii.6) — preachers should teach good men but not men who 
bark against God and his laws, Wyclif, 110-111. 

It is not good to take the bread of the children and to cast it to the dogs. But she 
said, Yea, Lord, for the whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from the 
table of their masters (Matt. xv.26-27) — the Canaanite woman demonstrated 
her meekness by allowing herself to be likened to a dog, MS Greaves 54, f.42 r , 
MS Line. Cath. 50, ff.l08 v -109 r , MES, 67, 143-46; — hounds represent 
heathen who do not acknowledge father or mother, MS Harl. 5085, ff.45 v -46 r , 
MS Harl. 2276, f.59 r ; — cited in a prayer in which the petitioner asks to be 
comforted with one crumb of the heavenly joy that is to come, Ladder, 111. 

Hounds lick leper’s sores (Luke xvi.21) — hounds signify good counsellors, MS 
Greaves 54, f.60 v ; — hounds represent preachers of the word of God who 
take pity on the wounds of sinners, MS Harl. 2276, f.97 v . 

Many dogs have encompassed me (Ps. xxi.17) — dogs signify sins, AR, 324; — dogs 
are Jews and backbiters, barking and biting discourteously, Psalter, xxi.16. 

They shall return at evening, and shall suffer hunger like dogs (Ps. lviii. 7) — so it is 
that some will be turned from the heat of avarice and will try to convert 
others, barking against their enemies like dogs, Psalter, lviii. 7. 

That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thy enemies; the tongue of thy dogs 
be red with the same (Ps. lxvii.24) — dogs interpreted as wise men barking 
against wickedness and lapping the waters'of grace, Psalter, lxvii.25. 
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Natural History 

Malodorous — a sinful soul smells worse to God than stinking dogs to men, MS 
Bod. 95, f.25 v , MS Harl. 5085, f.57 v ; — dead human flesh smells worse 
than stinking dogs, MS UCO 97, f.l56 r ; 

unclean — compared to heathen, MS Harl. 2276, f.97 v ; 

lifts its leg at every bush — compared to those too old for lechery who continue 
to go through the motions, ParsT, 1.857; 

easily provoked to anger — similarly, an evil man of religion is easily stirred to 

wrath and will not desist until he has expressed it, MS Addit. 24202, f.68 r ; 

— compared to a contentious anchoress, AR, 122; 

barks at a man for no reason — emblematic of Deadly Sin of envy, MS Douce 60, 
f.206 r ' v , MS Harl. 1197, f,19 v , MS Line. Cath. 50, ff.206 v -207 r ; - 
compared to envious men, Scale, 276-77; 

barks often without biting — compared to detractors, xii frutes, 80; 

the less provoked, the less it barks — similarly detractors speak less when they are 
ignored, DM, 179; 

first fawns, then bites a man’s heel — emblematic of Deadly Sin of envy, MS Harl. 
1197, f.l9 v ,/lV, 86-87; 

discourteous — signifies Jews, MS Harl. 2276, f.97 v ; 

forgets its father and mother — illustrates fifth commandment, MS Edin. Univ. Lib. 
93, f.7 r ; — compared to heathen who do not recognize God the Father, MS 
Harl. 5085, ff.45 v -46 r ; — explication of the plague of hound flies (Ps. lxxvii. 
45 ), Psalter, lxxvii. 50; 

rabid — compared to an angry man, JW, 100; — to be fled from, as from an angry 
man, Spec Christ, 62; bites its master — compared to those who refuse to 
acknowledge Christ, MS Bod. 95, f.41 r ; — represents blasphemers against 
Christ, MS Bod. 283, f.3 v , f.83 v , VV, 67, A$en, 70; runs with open mouth, 
tongue hanging out — compared to a backbiter who always has his mouth 
open to speak ill of others, MES, 194; madness is caused by a worm under 
the tongue — similarly backbiting is caused by a devil under the tongue, MS 
Line. Cath. 50, f.l78 r , MES, 194; madness is caused by human blood — 
similarly the corrupt body, possessed of this most foul blood, grieves the 
soul, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 r ; staggers all about, barking at any man it 
sees — similarly a backbiter looks all round to find faults in every man, 

MES, 195; barks at its own shadow — thus one sinful man backbites 
another, MES, 197; bites all whom it may and dies an evil death — compared 
to a soul in wanhope, MS Bod. 283, f.56 r , DM, 200; barks and bites all whom 
it may — compared to chiders, MS Bod. 283, f.8l v , VV, 64, A$en, 66; — 
compared to contemptuous man, JW, 154; its bite not easily cured — similarly 
the evil speech of a man of religion is not easily forgiven, MS Addit. 24202, 
f.60 r ; malicious — signifies cruel pursuers, MS Harl. 2276, f.97 v ; 

greedy — compared to a man who takes meat or drink with too great appetite, MS 
Harl. 2250, f.l00 v ; always wants more — compared to covetous men who 
are always so eager for more that they take no joy in what they have, MS Bod. 
283, f.20 r , DM, 110; 
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hungers after delicacies — compared to a slothful man who hungers for idle words, 
foul touchings and worldly worship, JW, 113; 
runs to eat carrion — an example against eating too fervently, MS Bod. 283, f.74 v , 3 
VV, 52, DM, 236, ParsT, 1.440; 

prefers a bone to meat — compared to the Pharisees who scorned the teachings of 
Christ, MS Line. Cath. 51, f.72 r ' v ; 

requires immediate punishment when it begs at table, when it gnaws leather or 
harasses other animals — similarly sins require immediate confession, AR, 
324-326; 

one dog steals from another — illustration of proverb “He who wanted all lost all,” 
Disc Cler, 44; 

dogs in a sack; one draws forth the other — example to show that a man cannot 
pray well when he stands beside another whom he hates, Wyclif, 319; 
gnawing — Christ’s body on the cross looked as if it had been gnawed by dogs, 

Tret of Love, 31-32; 

gnaws a bone — similarly an envious man gnaws at a virtuous soul, DM, 159-60; 

— sin gnaws the conscience allowing it a foretaste of the gnawing of the 
hounds of hell, Festial, 15; — compared to a gainsayer, who, however, is 
worse, for a hound soon gives up its bone, MS Harl. 2398, f.l9 r ; 
unchastised — description of bishops who allow other men to sin, Wyclif, 272; 
fawning — signifies flatterers, MS Harl. 2276, f.97 v , AR, 290; 
licks another dog’s tail — similarly flatterers kiss men in their sins, JW, 263; 
does not bite its master — contrasted to those who disobey the second command¬ 
ment, MS Bod. 283, f.3 v ; 

scalding water forces it to flee kitchen — similarly tears of remorse drive away the 
devil, VV, 192, MS Bod. 283, f,138 r ; 

bravest on its own dunghill — similarly a man of religion is boldest in sin when he 
has great wealth, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 v ; — the flesh is boldest on earth, as 
the soul is boldest in its heavenly home, AR, 140; 
tied to a post — poor priests, like Christ and his apostles, may do more good if they 
are not bound, as dogs, to their own yard, Wyclif, 252; 
butcher’s dog — compared to backbiter, MS Greaves 54, f.l07 r ' v ; — compared to 
envious man, MS Greaves 54, f,115 r ; always has a bloody mouth — compared 
to backbiter who bloodies his mouth with defamation and licking of a man’s 
sore spots or faults,/!^, 262. 

Hell hounds — wicked spirits with which the devil hunts to capture souls in sin, MS 
Harl. 2276, f.58 r ; — signify wicked lies used by the devil to trap men, MS 
Harl. 5085, f.44 v ; — description of Jews, Talkyng, 44, 46. 

Dogs of pride, covetousness, envy, lechery — beset pilgrim on a spiritual journey, 
are to be beaten off with thoughts on the passion, virtuous living, bodily 
torment, etc., MS Addit. 37677, f.57 v . 

Anecdotes 

A hound with a cheese in his mouth sees another cheese reflected in water and, 
opening his mouth to take it, loses the cheese he had — he lost both what he had and 
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that which he desired to have; shows that those who love the world separate them¬ 
selves wilfully from the bliss of God, Ladder, 105. 

Fable of the little dog and the ass: see ASS. 

A chaste woman is persuaded by a procuress to bestow her favours on a young 
man when the procuress produces a weeping dog (made to weep by onions) and says 
that the dog is her daughter, transformed because she had refused a man her favours; 
the tears signify that she repents her refusal, Disc Cler, 31, AN, 361. 

A dog follows its master to the gallows and then swims in the Tiber holding 
up the body, AN, 188. 

A dog follows its master’s body into fire, AN, 188. 

Alexander is given two Albanian dogs, members of a breed which would kill 
any beast they saw. One of the dogs refuses to hunt or eat, so it is freed; but the 
other kills lions and, eventually, an elephant, AN, 229. 

A Jew’s starved dog refuses to eat the host (miracle of the Eucharist) — an 
unreasonable beast knew better than to defile the Eucharist, MES, 129-30. 

Dogs and a lion avenge an insult to St Thomas, Festial, 110. 

Dogs devour a lecherous woman’s corpse, AN, 311. 

Gaius, an emperor, is slain and eaten by dogs — Gaius’ fate illustrates that of 
all proud men who shall be cast into hell like hounds, MES, 209. 

Three black dogs devour a wicked estate officer — example to show that those 
who live a foul life will come to a foul end, Festial, 157-58. 

A woman who had fed her lap dogs but refused to help the poor, even when 
rebuked by her priest, dies and is licked by the dogs until she turns black — an 
example that no lady should take pleasure in such beasts, nor give to them what 
could better be used to sustain the poor, KofTL, 28-29. 

(See also GREYHOUND, HUNTING DOG, LEASH HOUND, SHEEPDOG, 

SPANIEL, WATCHDOG.) 

DOLPHIN 
Natural History 

Buries other dolphins — similarly, men should practise the deed of mercy which is 
burying the dead, VV, 211. 

DOVE 

Scripture 

Noah sends a dove from the ark (Gen. viii.8) — dove represents prayer, MES, 243. 

It finds no place to land and therefore returns to the ark (Gen. viii.9) — similarly, 
when the heart finds no earthly thing whereon it may set its love, it turns 
to itself, Horstmann, II, 53; — a soul should set its love nowhere but in 
Christ, Goad, 137. 
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It is sent out again ^nd this time returns with an olive branch (Gen. viii.10-11) — 
dove signifies true Christian men, Spec Sac, 100; — dove represents the 
Holy Ghost bearing peace, the third gift of the Holy Ghost, xii frutes, 64. 

My dove in the clefts of the rock, in the hollow place of the wall, shew me thy face, 
let thy voice sound in my ears (Cant, ii.14) — Christ is signified by the rock, 
by the clefts His wounds, and by the dove the lover of Christ who would 
take refuge in His passion, MS Bod. 283, f,123 v ; MS Harl. 2383, f.85 r , MS 
JCO 39, p.616, MS Bod. 423, f,190 r , VV, 140, Ajen, 142, AR, 292. 

Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents 
and simple as-doves (Matt, x.16) — cited to describe St Edmund’s behaviour 
while he was King of England, Spec Sac, 239; — Christ uses this image to 
explain to his disciples that their fervour should be tempered with 
innocence, MS Harl. 2276, f.92 r ; — illustrates need to use care in speaking 
and to seek wisdom in hearing, MS Harl. 2383, f.84 v . 

And I said: who will give me wings like a dove, and I will fly and be at rest (Ps. liv.7) 

— wings signify virtues that God gives to his lovers so they may flee from evil 
men and rest in the contemplation of God, Psalter, liv.6. 

If you sleep among the midst of lots, you shall be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and the hinder parts of her back with the paleness of gold (Ps. 
lxvii.14) — interpreted to mean: if you visit in contemplation the teachings 
of the Bible, free from sin and in perfect yearning for heaven, then you will 
have the virtues of a clean soul (feathers) and, in the clean love of your soul 
(back), you will shine in wisdom and discretion, Psalter, lxvii.14. 

A pair of doves is offered in the temple by Mary and Joseph (Luke ii.24) — in 
token of tears and lamentations for sin: one dove, for sorrow of sin, is 
given to the priest, while the other is burnt as an offering of the man who 
burns heavenward for love of God, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 r . 

Jesus overturns the chairs of the dove sellers in the temple (Matt, xxi.12) — 

signifies that men of religion become hucksters of spiritual goods, vending 
the likeness of the Holy Ghost as they sell benefices, sacraments, etc., MS 
Addit.37677, f,100 v . 

Manifestation of the Holy Spirit — dove chosen to represent Holy Spirit because of 

its meekness and simplicity, Spec Sac, 32; — signifies charity through meekness, 
MS Line. Cath. 50, f.58 v ; — the Holy Spirit appeared before Christ as a dove 
rather than as fire to indicate His innocence and repudiation of bodily 
punishment, MS Harl. 2276, f.92 r . 

Natural History 

Has no gall, is meek — likewise men should have no malice or wrath, AR, 292, MS 
Harl. 2276, f.31 r ' v , MS Harl. 2383, f.85 r ; — explication of I will meditate 
like a dove (Isa. xxxviii.14), sorrowing for my sin. Psalter, Canticum Ezechie, 

6 ; 

does not attack other birds — similarly men should not hurt others in word or deed, 
MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v ; 
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eats clean grain — signifies that men should worship the word of Christ and live 

cleanly, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v ; — example that men should not set great store 
by worldly things, MS Harl. 2383, f.85 v ; 
eats neither smaller birds nor worms — shows that lords should not oppress poor 
men by rapine or guile, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v ; 
makes its nest in a stony hole upon a few sticks — compared to the good Christian 
who makes his home in Christ and possesses few worldly goods, MS Harl. 

2383, f.85 r ; 

brings forth many birds — similarly the good Christian brings forth many virtues, 

MS Harl. 2383, f.85 v : 

nourishes other birds’ chicks as if they were its own — shows that men should have 
charity towards their fellows and nourish their good deeds as if they were then- 
own, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v ; 

likes to be in a group — signifies the active life, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 r ; 
makes a mourning noise instead of song — betokens lamenting of good men because 
of their desire for heavenly bliss, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v ; 
flies to dovecote when pursued by a hawk — similarly a soul troubled by temptation 
should find security in the wounds of Christ, Rolle, 35; 
sits on a stone to avoid attacks of the kite — similarly Christians should set themselves 
steadfastly on Christ the rock to avoid their enemies, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 v . 

(See also TURTLEDOVE.) 

Anecdotes 

St Mary and the white dove, Festial, 254. 

St Margaret and the white dove, Festial, 212-13. 

At the baptism of King Louis of France the crowd was so great that the bearer 
of the oil could not reach the altar. A white dove appeared bringing some oil, Festial, 
Life of St James, 78. 

When a priest agrees to forsake his religion in order to marry a pagan woman, 
a white dove flies out of his mouth. Her father refuses to allow the marriage and the 
priest repents. When he is forgiven the white dove returns — the mercy of God is 
available even to those who turn against him, AN, 338-39, MS Harl. 5085, f.39 v . 

Mahomet deceives people into making him ruler of all the Saracens by 
pretending to be visited by the Holy Ghost, in actuality a white dove which he 
has trained to peck corn from his ear — an example of deception disguised as good, 
AN, 165. 

A priest who is in a state of deadly sin tries to celebrate the Mass but is 
stopped by a dove which steals the host. When the priest repents, the host is 
returned by the dove, AN, 463-64. 

Regulo names martyrs of whom he has never heard. He understands the 
significance of his act when three doves appear on the altar cross with the names 
of the martyrs written in blood on their breasts, AN, 187-88. 
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A curate reproves a knight for keeping so many doves that his neighbour’s 
corn is ruined. The knight calls the doves together and tells them to go or stay, 
according to God’s will, and they all fly away — shows that the feeding of doves 
does not please God, AN, 109. 

DRAGON 

Scripture 

Their wine is the gall of dragons, and the venom of asps, which is incurable (Deut. 
xxxii.33) — description of the pains of hell, ParsT, 1.195; — gall of dragons 
interpreted as most cursed wickedness and bitterness of falsehood, Fire, 89, 
and as the evil treason of backbiters, drunk by them with delight, Psalter, 
Canticum Moysi, II. 48. 

Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk: and thou shalt trample underfoot 
the lion and the dragon (Ps. xc.13) — dragon represents both the devil who 
tempted Christ and the dragon of the Apocalypse, Spec Sac, 141-42; — 
interpreted as guile and secret malice, blandishing with the face and 
stinging with the tail (traits usually attributed to the scorpion), Psalter, 
xc.13. 

Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and all ye deeps (Ps. cxiviii.7) — 

dragons, the greatest beasts which live above the earth, are borne into the 
air and therefore the psalmist mentions them first; they love God and thus 
admonish men to do the same, Psalter, cxlviii.7. 

Natural History 

Casts fire and flame with its mouth — compared to an envious man, MS Bod. 283, 
f.41 r , DM, 161; 

flies in the air casting venom into waters; cannot bear the smell of burning bones 
— explanation of the first fire of St John, a fire of bones, Festial, 196. 

Anecdotes 

St George and the dragon, Festial, 174-76, Spec Sac, 130. 

St Margaret and the dragon, Festial, 211. 

St Matthew and the dragons, Festial, 261. 

St Michael quells a dragon destroying a city by taking the form of a bird, 
Spec Sac, 214. 

St Michael drives Lucifer, the dragon, from Heaven (Apoc. xii.7-8), Festial, 

266. 

St Philip rids a city of a dragon, then cures and converts those stricken by it, 
Spec Sac, 143. 

A dragon and other venomous beasts besiege a city, are repulsed by hanging 
a lion on a cross — dragon interpreted as voluptuous flesh, venomous beasts as 
fiends, city as soul, lion as Christ, GR, 332-33. 

A dragon devours an hypocritical monk — illustrates evil of hypocrisy, AN, 
531-32. 
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A dragon nearly devours a disobedient child, but he is saved by the prayers 
of monks, AN, 354. 

(See also SERPENT.) 

DROMEDARY 
Natural History 

Runs very swiftly — ridden by the Magi to Bethlehem, MS Greaves 54, f.32 r , 

MES, 227, Festial, 148. 

(See also CAMEL.) 

DUCK 

Anecdote 

Mad King Cosdre set himself up as God with a tame duck rather than the Holy 
Ghost on his left hand, Festial, 256. 

EAGLE 

Scripture 

As the eagle enticing her young to fly, and hovering over them, he spread his wings 
and hath taken him and carried him on his shoulders (Deut. xxxii.ll) — 

Literal explication: the eagle calls its birds to fly close to and look at the sun, 
but if they become weary it supports them with its wings. Allegorically: 

Christ spreads his wings of charity and virtue and carries men up to heaven 
so they may see the sun that never sets , Psalter, Canticum Moysi, 11.15-16. 
They that hope in the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall take wings as 
eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint (Isa. 
xl.31) — cited to describe what happens to those who put their hope in the 
Blessed Virgin, Goad, 205. 

Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be gathered together (Matt. 
xxiv.28; Luke xvii.37) — eagles represent the apostles gathered round the 
tomb of Christ, MS Harl. 2276, f.73 v ; — thus, wherever the body of Christ 
is, there are gathered men who will be saved; they are called eagles because 
eagles live high in the heavens, MS St JCC 193, f.H4 r . 

Natural History 

Flies highest of all birds, has a great desire to be close to the sun — thus the eagle is 
the symbol of St John because he wrote most of the godhead of Christ, 

Festial, 267-68; — or, because he saw inwardly to a great height the power 
of Christ’s godhead, he flew with Christ to heaven and pierced the mysteries 
of God, MS Harl. 2276, f. 16 v ; — compared to the proud man, MES, 263; — 
similarly, if a man guards his soul with reason and loves God above all things, 
he shall abide in the presence and sight of God, Grisdale, 85-86; 
sees farther and more clearly than any other bird — compared to St John who flew 
higher and saw more clearly than the eagle, DM, 31; — similarly, grace, virtue, 
and charity surpass any wit of the world, DM, 37; 
descends to earth to eat carrion — compared to the proud man, MES, 263; 
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descends to the sea to take prey — as Christ descended from a great height into hell 
to take out his chosen people, Spec Sac, 119; 
puts an agate in its nest to ward off serpents — as Christ in the heart of a Christian 
wards off the devil, AR, 134; 

in old age its beak grows so that it may not eat, but then it hones its beak on a stone, 
eats and becomes young again — literal explication of Thy youth shall be 
renewed like the eagle’s (Ps. cii.5); interpreted allegorically to mean that 
Christ takes away man’s age of sin that keeps him from partaking in heavenly 
bread and thereby renews him , Psalter, cii.5. 

Anecdotes 

An eagle has sore eyes and asks a crow for help. The crow prepares a plaster 
which renders the eagle completely blind, then beats him and eats his chicks — the 
eagle represents a prelate whose eyes are open to look after his flock; the crow 
represents the devil who plasters the eyes with worldly goods so they may not see 
heavenly things, GR, 367-8. 

Once when St Gregory was very hungry, an eagle brought him a fish, which 
they shared, Spec Sac, 39. 

ELEPHANT 
Natural History 

Drinks olive oil to cure its wounds — similarly, a sinner should drink oil of mercy to 
cure sins, MS Line. Cath. 50, f,187 v ; 

has unjointed legs and therefore may not bend down to sleep — compared to those 
who think they will never die and therefore do not bend from sin, MS Line. 
Cath. 51, f.30 v ; 

is inimical to the adder, who comes feigning friendship and then stings the credulou: 
elephant — elephant represents man’s soul, which credulously allows the devil 
to approach and is then stung, MES, 218; 
never touches the female after she has conceived — men, because they are rational 
creatures, should be more temperate still, VV, 249 , A^en, 224; 
cannot bear squealing of swine — Alexander defeats the King of India, who has 
battle elephants with castles, by loosing swine on the battlefield, Festial, 
195-96; 

is encouraged to battle by the sight of blood — similarly man, who is not eager to 
fight the world, the flesh, and the devil, should be shown blood of kind, of 
sin and pain, that is, the blood of Christ, to hearten him, Greg, 59; 
the most intelligent of all unreasoning beasts, is taught to worship a king — represents 
man who, because he is reasonable, should worship the Lord, Greg, 59. 

FALCON 
Natural History 

Excited to the hunt by its keeper — contrasted to those who are negligent in 

disciplining the body and exciting it to God’s service, MS Bod. 283, f.52 v ; 
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is bound to a perch, freed by its keeper — as the soul is bound to the body and freed 
by its Master, MS Bod. 283, f.53 v ,DM, 194; 
desires only the heart of its prey — just as Christ wants only the heart of man, 

MS Line. Cath. 51, f.49 v ; — likewise God wants no more than the heart 
of man, DM, 74. 

FISH 

Scripture 

Christ feeds the five thousand with five loaves and two fishes (Matt, xiv.17) — 
fishes represent prayer and alms deeds, Festial, 26. 

Eaten during time of fast — eating of fish is permitted because God did not curse 
the waters, Spec Sac, 53. 

St Peter caught two types of fish — similarly, there are two types of Christians, 
some ordained to bliss, some to pain, Winn, 97. 

Natural History 

Show moderation in eating — contrasted to covetous men who show less moderation, 
MS UCO 97, f. 106 v ; 

survive great storms — therefore betoken the true faith, Lant, 46; 

live well in tempestuous seas — compared to patient people, MS Bod. 283, f. 136 r , 

VV, 168, Ajen, 167; 

in good weather, large fish rise to the surface, forcing smaller fish down; but, in 

stormy or cold weather, large fish fall to the bottom and put the smaller above 
them — similarly, when rich men see the chance they rise above to boast and 
to put down simple folk, Lant, 45-46; 
large fish eat small — so the rich devour the poor, Lant, 46; 

large fish are caught in the net from which small fish escape — compared to proud 
and humble men respectively, JW, 80, 239; 
a large fish gives the fisherman more joy than a small fish — similarly, the devil 
would rather catch a good man than a bad, VV, 264, A^en, 238; 
caught by a hook — as a man is caught in his sin by the devil, MS Bod. 95, f.70 r " v ; — 
compared to a drunkard whom wine turns to unlawful behaviour, MS Harl. 2330, 
f.29 r ; — illustrates idea that no man knows when his death will come, Spec Sac, 
64; 

greedy fish caught by bait in the mouth — illustrates that over-indulgence in food and 
drink brings sudden death, VV, 275, A$en, 248; 
deceived by bait — as men are deceived by the devil into lechery, JW, 159; 
swim into the net of their own will but cannot escape unless they are released — 

similarly, sinners cannot escape from sin without the help of God, MS Bod. 283, 
f,137 v , VV, 171, Ajen, 170; 

cannot see when the water is troubled and therefore are easily caught — as the devil 
catches man easily by stirring him to wrath so that he loses his spiritual sight, 

MS Harl. 2250, f.95 r ; 

a fish out of water — compared to a monk out of the cloister, Wyclif, 449. 

Anecdote 

A harper attracts fish with beautiful music until a “hisser” competes with him 
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for their attention. An emperor passing by gives the harper a golden hook with which 
he is able to overcome the competition — harper interpreted as a preacher, Fish as 
sinners, the “hisser” as the devil who keeps men from being attentive during sermons, 
the emperor as Christ, and the golden hook, the grace of God, GR, 136-39. 

FLEA 

Natural History 

Bites — temptations harm the soul no more than the bite of the flea, provided that 
they are overcome or ignored, Scale, 87; — metaphor for anger, MS Bod. 283, 
f.38 v ; — fleas of the dog of hell signify stinking thoughts, AR, 290. 

Anecdotes 

After spending a night in the bed of an abbess, a flea is nearly killed. The flea 
and the gout (an ailment which spent the day with a poor woman and was nearly 
drowned) decide to exchange places and find their new situations much more 
satisfactory — illustrates that an abbess should not be delicate in clothing and 
bedding, AN, 13-14. 

St Bernard curses the fleas in his abbey and the next day they are found dead, 
AN, 367 — suggests that a curse on the wicked is much more powerful, JW, 64. 

FLY 

Scripture 

Dying flies spoil the sweetness of the ointment (Eccles. x.i) — thus the service of 
Eucharist should be said quickly but with discretion so as to maintain its 
sweetness, Spec Sac, 127; — flies of sin cannot spoil the ointment of grace 
when God’s lovers are raised above strife and vain thoughts, Fire, 71. 

Natural History 

Feeble — the devil is similarly feeble when he is resisted, DM, 257-58; 
flies swiftly — an illustration of how some beasts are better than man, although not 
in the power of reason, Ajen, 270; 

eschews a boiling pot but sits on it when it cools — similarly, when a man is busy 
being virtuous, the devil may not come near with temptation, MS Harl. 2250, 
f.99 r , MS Bod. 283, f.49 v , DM, 185, Scale, 437; 
enters a pot when the cover is lifted — similarly, vanities enter the heart, MS Bod. 

283, f.77 v , VV, 55; 

opening the mouth to catch flies — compared to those who sit with open mouths 
thinking they eat angels’ food, Cloud, 105; 

Beelzebub, lord of the flies — etymology explained, MS Harl. 2276, f.61 r ; — 

Lollards considered to be followers of Beelzebub by their enemies and said 
to have eaten a fly, Lant, 11. 

Anecdote 

A tale of greedy bailiffs shows that it is not good to change bailiffs frequently — 
illustrates proverb “hungry flies bite sore,” AN, 72-73. 
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FOX 

Scripture 

The foxes have holes (Matt, viii.20, Luke ix.58) — Christ was poorer than foxes 
because he had nowhere to put his head, Tret of Love, 20-21; — compared 
to false anchoresses, AR, 128; foxes believe they are safe there, but the den 
is not sufficient protection against the hunter and his hounds — similarly, 
men gather riches as security, but they cannot keep death away ,]W, 118. 
Catch us the little foxes that destroy the vines (Cant. ii. 15) — foxes interpreted as 
the first enticements to sin, AR, 296. 

Natural History 

Vixen’s tail covers her shameful parts — compared to flatterers who cover up the 
harlotry and sins of rich men, MS Bod. 283, f.79 r ; tail belongs to a deceitful 
animal — same significance, VV, 58, Ajen, 61; 
thievish, ravenous, guileful, greedy — emblematic of the Deadly Sin of avarice, GR, 
373, AR, 202; compared to false anchoresses, AR, 128; 
prefers to slay tame beasts rather than wild — similarly, covetous men prefer to 
deceive simple people, JW, 118; 

plays dead until birds light upon it, then devours them — compared to beneficed 
clergy who are dead to holiness and stir up lawsuits and war, Wyclif, 123; 
takes its prey to its den — compared to clergymen who take children into orders, 
Lant, 13; 

delights in its prey — compared to lechers, MS Bod. 283, f.69 r . 

Anecdotes 

Although the fox brags that he has many wiles to use in escaping the hounds, 
he is caught. The cat, which has only one wile, escapes — cat interpreted as simple 
men, fox as lawyers, courtiers and other wily men, hounds as enemies of mankind, 
GR, 371. 

A fox is called in to judge an argument between a wolf and a farmer about the 
farmer’s oxen. The fox takes the farmer aside and says that he will judge in his 
favour in exchange for two hens. He then takes the wolf aside and tells him that 
the farmer has offered a large cheese in place of the oxen. The wolf accepts the 
offer and allows the farmer to take his oxen, then goes with the fox to a well in 
which the moon is reflected. The wolf is trapped at the bottom of the well when 
he goes down to get the cheese — for the thing to come he lost that which was 
present, Disc Cler, 48. 

A fox is called in to judge a fight between a man and the serpent he has freed. 
The fox says he may not decide until he sees how things happened from the 
beginning. The serpent is bound again, and this time the man refuses to free it — 
illustrates proverb “who that loosith the dowte, vpon him shalbe the falle,” Disc 
Cler, 24, AN, 473-74. 

St Boniface sees a fox steal one of his mother’s hens and prays that God will 
not allow it. When his prayer is finished, the fox drops the hen and falls dead at 
the holy man’s feet — beasts obey devout prayers, AN, 390. 
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A fable of a mule and a fox: see MULE. 

Frog. See TOAD. 

GNAT 

Scripture 

Straining the liquid to get rid of a gnat and yet swallowing a fly — illustrates going 
to great lengths where there is least need, AR, 8-10. 

(See also CAMEL.) 

GOAT 

Scripture 

If thou know not thyself, O fairest among women, go forth, and follow after the 

steps of the flocks, and feed thy kids beside the tents of shepherds (Cant, i.7) 

— goats are stinking and lustful, and therefore a lustful anchoress should 
herd them, AR, 100. 

Natural History 

Lives on unclean food; if it eats a quantity of honey, it nearly dies — compared to 
a man who lives in uncleanness of soul without penance; when he receives 
the Sacrament he takes it to his damnation, MS CUL Gg.vi.16, f.21 v ; — a sinful 
man will die unless he takes the sweet herb of contrition and the honey of 
confession and satisfaction, MS Harl. 2247, f.97 v , quoted in Blench, 116; 

malodorous — emblematic of Deadly Sin of lechery, GR , 373. 

GOOSE 

Natural History 

Hissing — compared to devil, whose hissing frightens only the sinful, VV, 27, DM, 

189, MS Bod. 283, f.51 r . 

GREYHOUND 

Natural History 

Chases hare-for love of hunting and forgets everything but the pursuit of the hare — 
similarly lovers of God pursue a virtuous life and forget all else. MS Bod. 283, 
f.90 r , DM, 15, VV, 73-74, Ayen, 75; 

pursues hare unceasingly — compared to an envious man who pursues goodness to 
slay it, DM, 159-60; 

loves hunting — compared to a sinner who runs after evil, MS Bod. 283, f.40 r ; 

leaps eagerly on the hart — author compares himself leaping on Christ, Talkyng, 60; 

seizes its prey eagerly — contrasted to a lover of God who should wait meekly and 
courteously, Cloud, 87; 

over familiar, seeks handouts — compared to flatterers who await handouts from 
rich men, MS Bod. 283, f.40 v ; 

is not always barking and whining — an example of how a good woman should 
behave, contrasted to uncivil behaviour of cur dogs, KofTL, 126; 
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young, wastes' time running after every creature it sees — compared to those who 
try to copy the virtues of too many others, MS Bod. 283, f.l30 r , A^en, 155 
(characteristic attributed to hare, VV, 154). 

Anecdotes 

Dog of Montargis: a faithful greyhound leads the king of France to his master’s 
corpse, then slays his master’s murderer — a tale against traitors, murderers, and 
those who cannot keep council, in which God shows a miracle performed by an 
unreasonable beast, GR, 396. 

A faithful greyhound saves a child from a serpent. In the process a cradle is 
upset and because of that the owner, a knight, slays the greyhound, thinking it had 
harmed the child — knight interpreted as that part of man which loves vanities, 
child as the soul, serpent as the devil, greyhound as reason, GR, 98. 

(See also DOG.) 

GRIPHON 

Natural History 

Armed to do malice by nature — contrasted to man, who should be peaceable 
by nature, DM, 171-72. 

HALCYON 

Natural History 

A bird whose eggs are protected while it is brooding by a withdrawal of the sea and 
an abatement of tempests — interpreted as an allegory for the birth of St Mary 
to St Anne, MES, 327. 

HARE 

Natural History 

Cowardly — compared to a man who thrives on flattery, MS Bod. 283, f.30 v ; 
runs from fear — compared to those who serve God from dread, MS Bod. 283, 
f.90 r ‘ v , VV, 73-74, DM, 15; 
trembles without cause — signifies cowardice, GR, 373. 

Anecdote 

A wolf challenges a hare to a wrestling match at odds of ten to one; when the 
wolf runs at the hare, the hare dashes away and runs until the wolf is exhausted. 

The wolf argues that he is not overcome fairly because the hare has not wrestled. 

The lion is asked to arbitrate and judges for the hare — similarly a man who will 
wrestle with the world, flesh, or devil overcomes them by fleeing from them, for “he 
feghtith wele that fleith faste,” GR, 373-74. 

HARPY 

Natural History 

Has a face resembling a man’s; it slays the first man it meets, then sees its reflection 
in a pool and sorrows for having slain its own likeness — signifies that the 
wicked soul which slays Christ shall be stricken with sorrow, Branches, 113. 
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HART (Deer, Stag) 

Scripture 

As the hart panteth after the fountains of water; so my soul panteth after thee, O 
God (Ps. xli.l) — thus the soul of a contemplative thirsts for the coming of 
God, the living well, MS JCO 39, p.611; — explained as a reference to the 
hart which eats an adder, then searches for a well from which to drink so as 
to become young again; interpreted allegorically to mean that as vices are 
destroyed, the soul burns with desire to come to God, Psalter, xli.l. 

Natural History 

After fighting with venomous beasts, it runs to drink from a stream — just as a 

sinner must run to confession after committing a deadly sin, MS Line. Cath. 

50, ff.92 v - 93 r ; 

when shot with an arrow, it eats bethany, a healing herb — similarly, a soul wounded 
with sin should seek out a curate, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.93 r " v ; 
fawn cries for its mother and takes comfort only from her — illustrates that the 
contemplative should take comfort only according to the will of God, 
Branches, 116; 

has spreading antlers — compared to an unchaste woman who walks with stretched- 
out neck (cf. Isa. iii.16), VV, 240. 

Anecdotes 

A hart prophesies that Julian the Confessor will slay his father and mother. 
When the prophecy comes true, Julian and his wife give up all their wealth and 
become ferry-keepers. After many years of penance, he is forgiven, JR’, 264-65. 

During a hunt, St Eustace chases a hart which has a cross between its horns. 
The hart instructs him in Christianity, tells him to teach his wife and children, and 
warns him to suffer all losses (subsequently he loses his whole family) with patience, 
AN, 213-15. 

St Paul heals a man who was struck down for killing a hart in the saint’s 
name, Spec Sac, 23. 

HAWK (Sparrowhawk) 

Natural History 

Fortified by the blood of its prey — similarly extortioners grow great by taking the 
livelihood of the poor, MES, 238-39; 
always wants more to eat — illustrates covetousness, DM, 110; 
may be captured by courteous behaviour — since courtesy can restrain a bird of 
prey, it should also restrain the pride of mankind, KofTL, 14; 
held with a jess so it may not fly at will — as a man’s heart should be bound with 

the jess of faith and love so that he will not fall into the devil’s snare, VV, 282. 


Hedgehog. See PORCUPINE. 
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HEN 

Natural History 

Cackles after laying an egg — compared to boasters, MS Bod. 283, f.25 v , DM, 126; 
cackling results in loss of eggs from which she could have hatched chicks — compared 
to spoiling good works by talking about them indiscreetly, AR, 66; 
protects its eggs from kites — an example against “shrewedness,” a branch of sloth, 
MS Bod. 283, f.50 v ; 

protects its chicks from kites by calling them to hide under its wings — similarly 
Christians should fly to the shelter of Christ when they are troubled, GR, 
370-71; — literal explication of: He will overshadow thee with his shoulders: 
and under his wings thou shalt trust (Ps.xc.4), that is, the Lord will keep you 
from fear and from sin, Psalter, xc.4. 

(See also COCK.) 

Hog. See SWINE. 

Hoopoe. See LAPWING. 

HORSE 

Scripture 

Do not become like the horse and the mule, who have no understanding (Ps. xxxi.9, 
also Tob. vi.17) — compared to those who attend to their own desires rather 
than the will of God, VV, 248, MS Bod. 95, f.47 v ; — compared to a lecherous 
cleric, Spec Sac, 42; — cited against lechery, Ayen, 223; — interpreted to 
mean that a horse is one who shows no discernment, for he will carry the 
devil as well as God, and that a mule is one who will not forsake the burden 
of sin, Psalter, xxxi. 11. 

i 

Natural History 

Bridled — compared to a man with the virtue of soberness, VV, 276, 282, A yen, 

254; — illustrative of one who has control over the five senses, AR, 74; 
unbridled, will throw its rider — compared to the five senses, which, when not 
controlled by reason, will overthrow the soul, Ayen, 204, VV, 226; 
obedient — compared to the meek, VV, 139, Ayen, 140; 

may be overburdened with too many small bundles — similarly, a soul may become 
overburdened with too many venial sins, Festial, 22; 
mares stink when they go to the horse — similarly, a man stinks when he follows his 
fleshly appetites, MS Harl. 5085, f. 188 r ; 

one mare will nourish another’s foal — even so a man should show mercy to his own 
kind, VV, 191, Ayen, 185, MS Bod. 283, f,145 v ; 
fears its own shadow — compared to those who fear penance, MS Bod. 283, f,141 v , 
VV, 183, A yen, 179; — contrasted to anchoresses who should not fear the 
world because it is but a shadow, AR, 242; 
fears thunder and wakes — contrasted to a slothful man who cannot be awakened 
with sharp pricks, MS Edin. Univ. Lib. 93, f.92 v ; 
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drinks dirty water in preference to clean — compared to one who seeks nothing but 
sin with his goods, ParsT, 1,814; 

tosses its head — compared to unchaste women who look over their shoulders, 

VV, 240; 

winces when a sore, result of improper currying, is touched — compared to friars 
who are angry when men reprove their vices which should be rubbed out, 

Winn, 38; 

is curried in preparation for a fair — compared to women who dress themselves 
from top to tail, DM, 123; 

horse and rider — an allegorical illustration of the body’s relationship to the soul, 

MS Bod. 283, f.87 r , f,147 v , MS Bod. 95, ff.24 r -25 r , MS CCCC 142, ff.lll r - 

12 l r ; 

horse of the devil — a wicked man’s tongue becomes the devil’s horse, MS Bod. 283, 
f.29 r ; — a soul in wanhope becomes the devil’s horse, MS Bod. 283, f.56 r , 

DAI, 199-200; horse as agent of the devil — an earl is carried to hell on horse¬ 
back for sins of gride and false tithing, JIB, 46; a knight is forced to ride a 
burning horse as punishment for adultery, Festial, 29; a horse does not bow 
down before the Eucharist like other animals, Festial, 88-89. 

Anecdote 

A well-arrayed horse criticizes an ass for not showing him proper reverence. 
Shortly thereafter the horse is stripped of his fancy trappings and made to draw a 
muck cart. The ass then taunts him — signifies the glory of the world is short¬ 
lived, AN, 236-37. 

Hound. See DOG. 

HUNTING DOG 
Natural History 

Knowledgeable about finding and capturing prey — similarly an evil cleric is wise in 
the ways of the world, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 r ' v ; 
bays — sound preferred by some to the words of the Mass, MS Bod. 95, f.l9 r ; 
sometimes pursues the hare only because other hounds do — compared to some 

Christians who pursue spiritual progress only because others do, stopping when 
they are tired while others continue, no matter how tired they may be, Scale, 94. 

HYDRA 

Natural History 

A seven-headed serpent: if one head is lopped off, another grows in its place; all 
heads must be cut off at once if it is to be slain — compared to the Seven 
Deadly Sins which must be confessed completely for the act of confession 
to be effective, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.91 r_v . 

HYENA 
Natural History 

Digs up corpses and eats them — compared to those who speak evil of servants of 
God who are dead to the world, VV, 59-60, Ajen, 61. 
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Jay. See POPINJAY. 

KITE 

Natural History 

Ravenous — souls of extortioners are turned into kites at death, MS Line. Cath. 50, 

f.58 v ; — compared to a glutton who eats and drinks without measure, MS Bod. 

283, f.74 v , 2 DM, 232; 

seeks food with a crying voice — compared to covetous men, MS UCO 97, f,106 v . 

LAPWING (Hoopoe, Plover) 

Natural History 

Makes its home in the ordure of man — compared to speakers of evil, MS Bod. 283, f.79 v , 
VV, 59, Ajen, 61. 

LARK 

Natural History 

Rises early and flies upward, returns to earth to seek its food, takes shelter under a 
clod in tempests — an example for the estate of labourers who should wake 
early and pray, then work hard, sheltering themselves from temptation with 
thoughts of death and unworthiness, MS Bod. 95, ff.97 v -98 r . 

LEASH HOUND (Limer) 

Natural History 

Keeps its eyes straight ahead — illustrates how one should behave at Mass, KofTL, 15. 

LEECH 

Scripture 

The horseleech hath two daughters that say: Bring, bring (Prov. xxx.15) — leech 
represents belly, two daughters gluttony and drunkenness, JW, 145-46; — 
first daughter signifies rightful rulers who extract payments unreasonably, 
second daughter worldly lords who act against the will of God and seek to 
gain wealth by sucking it from their subjects, MS Harl. 2398, f,103 v . 

Natural History 

Sucks blood until it bursts — similarly, a glutton always wants more, until he ends 
in death, JW, 146; 

explodes when fried — avaricious people burn more in hell, MS Bod. 283, f.20 r . 

LEOPARD 

Natural History 

Has a multi-coloured body — compared to the many wiles of the devil, MS Bod. 

283, f.l4 v , VV, 10; 

its body is green in the evil parts — compared to usurers, MS Bod. 283, f.60 r ; 

cruel — compared to usurers and other evil men, DM, 204. 



Limer. See LEASH HOUND. 
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LION 

Scripture 

His eyes are upon the poor man: he lieth in wait in secret like a lion in his den 

(Ps. ix.30) — lion compared to extortioners, MES, 238; — in like manner the 
devil slyly waits his time to assail a sick soul, Deonise, 82; — lion represents 
violence and guile, Psalter, ix.31. 

They have taken me, as a lion prepared for the prey; and as a young lion dwelling 
in secret places (Ps. xvi.12) — lion signifies the princes who tried to slay 
Christ or the devil who preyed on man’s soul; young lion signifies the devil’s 
son, or the people who waited to see how they might slay Christ, Psalter, 
xvi.13. Rolle interprets the lion as the devil and young lions as sons of the 
devil also in Ps. vii.3, xxi.22, lvi.5, ciii.21-22; in Ps. xc.13 the lion is under¬ 
stood as cruelty to one’s neighbour. 

Be sober, and watch: because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour (IPet. v.8) — cited against the devil, 
father of sins, MS JCO 39, p.553, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.l7 v , MS Bod. 95, 
ff.50 v -51 r ; — because the lion runs in the streets, anchoresses are wise to 
enclose themselves, AR, 164. 

Beast of Apocalypse has the throat of a lion (Apoc.xiii.2) — because of its 

devouring cruelty, MS Bod. 283, f. 14 v , VV, 10; — signifies the rapacious us 
and fierce covetousness of the great estates of the world, DM, 204. 

Natural History 

King of beasts, proud — similarly, pride is king of vices, VV, 12; — compared to 
a proud man, JW, 78; — pride turns a man into the likeness of a lion, Scale, 
276, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.58 v ; 

expects everyone to worship it — emblematic of Deadly Sin of pride, MS Line. 
Cath. 50, f.205 r ' v , MS Douce 60, f-193 r v , MS Harl. 1197, f.9 r , AR, 198; 

wrathful, malicious — compared to Herod as a ruler, Spec Sac, 13; — compared to 
an angry man, JW, 100; — anger transforms men into lions, MS Bod. 283, 
f.45 r , DM, 171-72, AR, 120; — an angry man should be fled from as one 
would flee from a lion, Spec Christ, 62; — contrasted to the meek, MS Edin. 
Univ. Lib. 93, f.23 r ; 

spares prostrate man — landlords who do not have compassion on their tenants 
are less merciful, DM, 136-37; 

strong, brave — Christ suffered his Passion with the strength of a lion, and his lovers 
should similarly face all adversity, Goad, 78-79; — compared to a man given 
confidence by the Holy Ghost, MS Bod. 283, f.l35 v , A$en, 166, VV, 167; 

— the sun passing through the houses of Leo, Virgo, and Libra illustrates the 
transformations of God: when he was in the house of Leo, he was righteous 
and judged men harshly, MS TCC B. 14. 53, f,136 v ; 

slays a large beast rather than a small when it is hungry — compared to warring 
Christians who attack rich neighbours rather than poor, Grisdale, 78; 
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when it hunts, it draws a circle around the prey which no beast dares to cross — 
similarly, extortioners encompass poor people on all sides, MES, 238; 
its cubs are born dead and after three days are raised up by the roaring of their 

sire — a figure for the resurrection of Christ, MS Harl. 2276, f.74 v , Spec Sac, 

118; — the voice of Christ at the day of doom will be like the lion’s roar 
which comforts its cubs and makes all other beasts afraid, Horstmann, I, 117; 

— since St Mark wrote at length about the resurrection, his symbol is the lion, 
Festial, 267; 

lioness produces litters of 5 cubs, then 4,3, 2, 1, and afterwards is barren — compared 
to a man who begins to live virtuously and grows less holy, MS Bod. 283, f.54 v , 
DM, 196-97; 

lion turns from lioness when she displeases him — illustrates that a good woman 
should please her husband, KofTL, 55. 

Anecdotes 

God allows a lion to slay a prophet who has erred, but the lion is not allowed 
to worry the corpse because after his chastising the prophet is forgiven — man is 
tested by his meekness in chastising, Chast, 164. 

St Thomas of India is avenged by a lion who slays a discourteous butler, Spec 
Sac, 253, Festial, 110. 

A knight saves a lion from a serpent. The grateful lion follows him everywhere, 
but he becomes frightened and tries to sail away without it. The lion follows the 
ship and drowns — the knight is interpreted as Christ who frees the lion, or mankind, 
by means of Holy Writ and his Passion from the bonds of the serpent, or devil, Festial, 
39-40. 

A lion, grateful for the removal of a thorn, punishes a false'wife who encompassed 
the death of her husband — the lion represents Christ, the husband/thorn-remover every 
Christian soul, the wife man’s flesh, GR, 245. 

St Jerome’s grateful lion tends his ass, AN, 300-301. 

An emperor, while out hunting with his dogs, pulls a thorn from a lion’s foot. 

He is fed by the lion and later begets two sons and a daughter on a bear — emperor 
interpreted as Christian man, hunting dogs as fleshly lusts, lion as Christ, bear as 
fleshly lusts, GR, 327. , 

Shipwrecked merchants from Venice save a lion from death. The lion repays 
them by bringing food every day — illustrates how friendly an unreasonable beast 
is to those who do good to it, AN, 77-78. 

LOCUST 
Natural History 

Travels in a company, without leader (Prov. xxx.27) — compared to John the 
Baptist, Fire, 31; 

flies and eats grain — interpreted as backbiters (Ps. lxxvii.46) who run to gnaw 
other men’s work so that those men cease to do good and have hunger in 
their souls, Psalter, lxxvii.51; 
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moves by leaping — interpreted as God’s lovers (Ps. cviii.23) who are chased from 
place to place by evil men, Psalter, cviii.22; 
parent of the larva bruchus — locust (Ps. civ.34-35) interpreted as vainglory; 

bruchus, which is all belly, as outrage in eating and drinking. Together they 
are numberless because these two vices destroy more men than anyone may 
guess , Psalter, civ.32-33. 

LOUSE 

Anecdote 

A knight fears to join a holy order because of lice. His friend reminds him 
that it is ignoble and unworthy to fear the sword in battle or the louse in the battle 
of Christ, AN, 443. 


LYNX 

Natural History 1 

Has powerful vision — if men had vision as powerful as a lynx’s they could see 

through fair bodies which inside are sacks of dung, VV, 79, Ajen, 81, DM, 
34-35. 

MAGPIE 

Natural History 

Talks — example of priests who talk loosely about things they do not understand, 
Wyclif, 194. 

Anecdote 

A magpie reported to a husband that in his absence his wife and servant ate 
his eel. The wife and servant plucked the magpie’s feathers in retribution, and ever 
after when the bird saw a bald man or a woman with a high forehead he said, “Ye 
spake of the eel ” — no woman should eat delicate morsels in the absence of her 
husband unless it be with worshipful folk to make cheer, KofTL, 22. 


MERMAID (Nicor) 

Natural History 

One type has the body of a woman, tail of a fish, claws of an eagle, and sweet song 
— compared to liars, MS Bod. 283, f.79 r ~ v , VV, 58-59, A$en, 61; 
another type, said to resemble serayn, an adder, runs faster than horses and is very 
poisonous — compared to speakers of evil and backbiters, MS Bod. 283, f.79 v , 
VV, 59, A~ 0 en, 61; 

casts upon the shore things which will attract men and, when they come, captures 
and devours them — similarly, the earth offers men things of beauty like 
wealth, worship, fulfilment of lusts, but the takers of these are damned, MS 
CCCC 142, f. 120 r . 
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MOLE 

Natural History 

Lives in the earth — compared to men who are wise in the ways of the world, DM, 
37-38; — compared to curates who set their parishioners an example of 
worldliness, Wyclif, 147; 

cannot discern night from day — compared to those who are wise in the ways of the 
world and will not see the light of Christian teachings, Edgeworth, Sermons, 
f.6 v , in Blench, 123. 

MOTH 

Natural History 

Devours wool — similarly, the rebellious and delicate flesh wastes the soul, MS Harl. 
2330, ff.61 v -62 r ; 

flies about a candle until it is burned — illustrative of what happens if one does not 
forsake lechery and the temptations leading to it, A$en, 206. 

(See also BUTTERFLY.) 

MOUSE 
Natural History 

Blinded by the sun — compared to those who commit sins against the Holy Ghost, 
MS Bod. 283, f.39 v . 

Anecdote 

A rich man’s home is invaded by mice. He flees to a ship, but they pursue 
him, gnaw the ship until he is forced to land, and devour him completely, AN, 367. 

MULE 

Scripture 
(See HORSE.) 

Natural History 

Product of the generation of a horse and an ass — compared to mankind whose 
father is God and whose mother is earth, DM, 19. 

Anecdote 

A mule, because of his dullness, answers a fox’s question “Have you no 
father or mother?” by saying that the horse is his uncle — similarly, for shame a 
man does not acknowledge his father, Disc Cler, 21. 

(See also ASS.) 

Nicor. See MERMAID. 

Nightcrow. See OWL, SHRIEK OWL. 

NIGHTINGALE 
Natural History 

Sings when amorous, afterwards is silent — illustrates the point that one should not 
wed a second time for vain pleasure, KofTL, 156; 
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sings throughout the night in sweet longing for its love — compared to the lover of 
Christ who should sing more sweetly to his love throughout the night of his 
life in the world, Fire, 102-103, Branches, 114; 
sings night and day in summer, keeping awake by resting its breast against a thorn, 
and brings forth birds and teaches them to sing as it does — an example for 
the aristocratic class which should always be waking and doing good works 
for the poor, reminded of their distress by the thorn of pity, and should 
bring forth children and teach them to worship God and do good works, 

MS UCO 95, f.98 r ' v . 

Anecdotes 

A bird helps a malefactor escape from prison by bringing him a magic, precious 
stone — the prisoner represents a sinner who can escape from sin by confession and 
contrition; the gaoler is the devil; the bird is the voice of God and the stone is 
Christ, GR, 334. 

A man captures and plans to kill a nightingale, but the bird persuades him that 
it is more useful alive because it has a precious stone inside it. In the end, the man is 
beguiled and the bird flies away singing: Non nimis amissis doleas, nec omne quod 
audis credos, nec cupias id quod habere nequis, Disc Cler, 47ff., AN, 132-33. 

A nightingale bathes herself in a well after adulterous exploits. When a 
jealous knight locks the well, her mate discovers her infidelity and calls together a 
multitude of birds to slay her — the nightingale betokens the soul which commits 
adultery every time it consents to sin but cleanses itself with penitence afterward; 
the devil locks a man’s mouth so that it may not confess, and then he is sent to ever¬ 
lasting death, GR, 441-43. 

OSTRICH 

Natural History 

Cannot fly well, although it makes a pretence of doing so, because it is a heavy bird 
with few feathers — compared to anchoresses who are kept from flying 
heavenward by fleshly desires but nevertheless pretend they are holy, AR, 132. 
Anecdote 

The Emperor Diocletian captures a young ostrich and takes it to his palace 
where he keeps it in a glass cage. The mother follows it there but cannot free it until 
she returns three days later with a certain worm by virtue of whose blood the glass 
breaks — emperor interpreted as God, young bird as Adam, its mother as Christ, and 
the worm as Christ’s manhood, GR, 435. 

OTTER 
Natural History 

Slays many more fish than it needs and stores them in its den; because of the 

resulting stench it sickens and dies — compared to a covetous man,/W, 118. 

OWL 

Natural History 

Sees by night, is blind by day — compared to a wicked man who cannot see the 
light, Spec Christ, 210; 
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sees better by night than by day — compared to covetous men who may not see the 
way to heaven, MS UCO 97, f,106 r , MS SSCC 74, f,172 v ; 
its eyes are hurt by the light of the sun — similarly the envious are hurt by goodness, 
DM, 158; 

knows nothing of music — compared to men who, as soon as they come of age, will 
pass judgments on everything, though they know nothing, MES, 194. 

Anecdote 

A wise owl predicts that Herod will be released from prison and will die in 
prosperity — shows that augury sometimes proves true, AN, 67-68. 

(See also SHRIEK OWL.) 

OX (Bull and Cow) 

Scripture 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out thy corn on the floor (Deut. xxv.4) 

— similarly a good servant should be fed, MS Bod. 283, f.74 r ,^ DM, 234-35. 
Christ drives the sellers of oxen from the temple (John ii.14-16) — oxen betoken the 

law which should not be bartered but should free the land from weeds and 
make it bear fruit, MS Addit. 37677, f,100 r . 

Five yoke of oxen (Luke xiv.19) — represent man’s five wits, MS Harl. 2388, ff.l5 v - 
16 r ; — represent the five senses because oxen make the earth bring forth 
plenty, while the senses are the procurers of earthly goods, MS Harl. 2276, 

f,100 r . 

My beeves and fadings are killed (Matt, xxii.4) — bulls, the leaders of the herd, 

represent the fathers of the Old Testament, often slain for their righteousness, 
MS Harl. 2276, f. 141 r ; — signify the patriarchs who fought God’s battles with 
their horns, Winn, 97. 

Christ asks the Pharisees what man would not retrieve his ox or ass from a pit on the 
Sabbath (Matt, xii.ll and Deut. xxii.1-4) — compared to those who help their 
beasts, ox of avarice and ass of lechery, while allowing their souls to perish, 

MS Harl. 5085, f.l42 r ; — ox betokens wise men, or Jews living under the law, 
ass represents dull men, or heathen living like wild asses, who were drawn 
from the pit of avarice by Christ’s pity, MS Harl. 2276, f,134 v . 

Bullocks used in sacrifice — because St Luke speaks much of Christ’s sacrifice, his 
symbol is the bull, Festial, 267. 

Ox and ass present at Nativity (cf. Isa. i.3) — recognize the Lord and worship him, 
Festial, 116, MS Greaves, 54, f.32 v ; — keep Christ warm, MS UCO 97, f. 122 r ; 

— as Christ lay between two beasts at his birth, so he hung between two 
thieves at his Passion, MS Harl. 2250, f.96 v . 

Natural History 

Bought and sold — a man’s child is dearer than his cattle and therefore should not 
be sold into houses of religion, MS Bod. 95, f.l4 r ; — compared to Judas’ 
sale of Christ for which he received less than the value of an ox, Tret of Love, 
44; — compared to bartering of benefices, MS St JCC 193, f.l 10 v ; — false 
priests set more value on cattle than on souls, Wyclif, 174; 
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the ox which men will slay, they fatten, and that which they will keep, they put in 
the yoke — a comforting thought in tribulation, VV, 201; 
is a ruminant animal — illustrates that a man should chew over thoughts of God after 
swallowing the Eucharist, VV, 109, A-,en, 111, MS Bod. 283, f-108 r . 

Anecdotes 

St Michael, the bull, and the, establishment of his church, Festial, 264, Spec Sac, 

211 . 

. A bullestablishes a church in Cornwall, Festial, 265. 

Apostles of St James calm wild, oxen by the sign of the cross, Festial, 223-24, 
Spec Sac, 175. 

St Stephen revives a child trampled by oxen, Spec Sac, 10. 

A judge is bribed with an ox, his wife with a cow. On the day of judgment, 

“the ox could not speak because the cow would not let him” — signifies that bailiffs 
frequently take money but do not deliver what is promised. The text adds this note: 
Hec fabula valet ad quoscumque iudices et quod munera seruertunt iudicem et quod 
mulieres sepius optinent magis quctm viri, AN, 73-74; — an example to show that 
justice is sometimes hampered by covetous„ness, so that it decides in favour of the 
rich. Here the ox represents what the poor man gives to reason, the cow what the 
rich man gives to avarice. Just as the cow is of less value than the ox, so temporal 
we'alth is less worthy than the wealth of heaven, ]W, 213. 

A priest sings like a calf and is informed of it by a female parishioner — 
illustrates that many who believe that they sing well are deceived by their own song, 
AN, 85. 

The plowman and his oxen, the fox and the wolf: see FOX. 

Parrot. See POPINJAY. 

PARTRIDGE 
Natural History 

Nearly dies from fright when it is in the claws of the hawk — similarly all vice leaves 
a man who thinks about how he may escape death which is, nevertheless, 
inevitable, MS Harl. 1706, f.21 v . 

PEACOCK 
Natural History 

Proud of its tail — compared to one who displays his bodily beauties, MS Bod. 283, 
f.28 r ; — contrasted to men who take pride in their dress which, unlike the 
peacock’s tail, i&not a natural gift, VV, 286 , Ajen, 258; 
enjoys displaying itself and being praised — compared to a woman who wishes to be 
desirable to all, MS Bod. 283, f.68 v ; — compared to lust, DM, 247; 
makes other birds enamoured of its beauty — in contrast, man should not use his 
bodily beauty to entice others to sin, DM, 137; 
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looks at its tail and is proud, but sees its ugly feet and cries for shame — similarly, 
a man who enjoys worldly pleasures should take heed of his mortality, 
Grisdale, 92-93; 

wakes in the night, crying for fear that it has lost its tail — similarly the soul should 
always be in dread of losing its fairness, Branches, 110. 

PELICAN 

Natural History 

Slays its young in anger, then repents and revives them with blood drawn from its 
breast — young birds represent good works, slain by anger, restored by 
drawing sin from the heart in confession, AR , 118; 

mother’s blood revives dead offspring — similarly the Eucharist quickens Christians, 
MS Line. Cath. 50, f-166 r ; 

flies well because it is a thin bird — an anchoress should be similar in leanness, 

AR, 118, 126; 

flies well and dwells alone — interpretation of I am become like a pelican of the 

wilderness (Ps. ci.7); similarly hermits flee the fellowship of men and worship 
God in solitude, Psalter, ci.7. 

PHOENIX 

Natural History 

Unique; builds a nest of thorns on which it immolates itself; from the ash arises 
another phoenix -- represents Christ who similarly had no peer or earthly 
father and who burnt himself on the altar of the cross, Branches, 117; also 
represents spiritual souls which gather thorns of virtue and sacrifice themselves 
to God, Branches, 117. 

Plover. See LAPWING. 

POPINJAY (Jay, Parrot) 

Natural History 

May learn to speak, but can say “Hail Caesar” without any lessons — much more 
should men reverently greet the Blessed Virgin with an Ave, MES, 332; 

trips about in its cage talking foolishly — compared to one who repeats the Pater 
Noster inattentively, DM, 122; — compared to those who repeat the service 
without understanding it, Lant, 56; — example of priests who blab noisily 
about things they do not understand, Wyclif, 194. 

PORCUPINE (Hedgehog or Urchin) 

Scripture 

The high hills are a refuge for the harts, the rock for the irchins (Ps. ciii. 18) — 

interpreted to mean that Christ is the refuge for them that are covered with 
small sins, Psalter, ciii. 19; — Christ the rock is the refuge for those who are 
full of the pricks of penance, VV, 140, MS Bod. 283, f,123 v . 
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Natural History 

Covered with spines — represents sharpness in a list of animals who participate in 
the burial of the wolf, GR, 373; — compared to the appearance of the body 
of St Edmund when he had been martyred by the Norsemen, Spec Sac, 240; 

collects apples on its spines — emblematic of the Deadly Sin of avarice, MS Harl. 

1197, ff.l2 v -13 r , MS Douce 60, f,197 r , MS Linc.Cath. 50, f.205 v ; — compared 
to a covetous man, JW, 117; 

casts its spines in anger — compared to a speaker of evil, MS Bod. 283, f.81 v , VV, 
63-64, Ajen, 66, JW, 154. 


RAT 

Natural History 

Beguiled by poisoned dough — similarly, men are beguiled by the devil when he 
cloaks the sin of lechery under the guise of fulfilment of nature, MS SSCC 
74, f.205 v . 

RAVEN 
Natural History 

Greedy — covetous men are turned into the likeness of ravens at death, MS Line. 

Cath. 50, f.58 v ; — description of the devil, JW, 252; 
eats carrion — a backbiter is worse than the raven of the devil of hell because he 
eats living flesh, not carrion, AR, 84; 

builds a large nest from twigs and mud — represents worldly men who make riches 
the foundation of their lives, MS Harl. 2383, f.85 r ' v ; 
produces birds which are white at birth and refuses to feed them until they become 
black — literal interpretation of; Who giveth to beasts their food; and to the 
young ravens that call upon him (Ps. cxlvi.9); allegorically, ravens are the sons 
of sinful men who do not follow in the ways of their fathers but turn to God. 
When men are white in virtues, God feeds them, but when they become black 
in sin, the devil acknowledges them and feeds them on the carrion of worldly 
lusts, Psalter, cxlvi.10; 

produces black birds which it feeds with carrion — represents worldly men who 
bring forth ugly sins, MS Harl. 2383, f.85 r ~ v ; 
casts young from nest to encourage independence — example to show that children 
should be taught to be industrious at an early age, DM, 195, MS Bod. 283, 
f.54 r . 

Anecdote 

A knight requests his cousin to sell his horse and give the proceeds to the 
poor to shorten his stay in Purgatory. The cousin keeps the horse and is punished 
by a swarm of ravens who carry him and the horse into the air and drop them onto 
rocks, then carry his soul to hell, Spec Sac, 228. 
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SALAMANDER 

Natu ral H is to ry 

Lives in fire — compared to a man who lives patiently in tribulation, thus strengthening 
and tempering his character, Ajen, 167; — compared to a man who is purified 
by patience, MS Bod. 283, f.l36 r . 

(See also CRICKET.) 

SCORPION 

Scripture 

As a yoke of oxen that is moved to and fro, so also is a wicked woman: he that 
hath hold of her, is as he that taketh hold of a scorpion (Ecclus. xxvi.10) — 
illustrates wickedness of lecherous handling, ParsT, 1.854. 

Natural History 

Has a fair face like a woman and a venomous tail like a serpent — compared to 
those who first flatter and then turn to backbite, Fire, 22, MS Bod. 283, 
f.79 r , VV, 60, Ajen, 62, JW, 151; — emblematic, of the Deadly Sin of 
lechery, AR, 204. 

Anecdote 

In his martyrdom, St Laurence is .beaten with scorpions, Spec Sac, 180, 

SERPENT (Adder, Asp) 

Scripture 

Agent which tempted Eve, punished for its deception (Gen. iii.1-15) — signifies 
suggestion of sin, DM, 257, ParsT, 1.325, xiifrutes, 147. 

She shall crush thy head (Gen. iii.15) — signifies destruction of wicked thoughts, 

MS TCC B. 15.39, f. 165 r ; — virginity has crushed the serpent, but chastity 
must constantly battle, xiifrutes, 1,41. 

And earth thou shalt eat all the days of thy life (Gen. iii. 14) — interpretation of Ps. 
;lxxi.9, and his enemies shall lick the ground, that is, they shall love earthly 
things and be damned, Psalter, lxxi.9. 

Moses raises an adder of brass in the desert (Num. xxi.7-9; John iii.14-15) — adder 
prefigures Christ, an alloy of God and man, raised on the cross to insure 
eternal life for believers, MS Harl. 5085,'f.86 r ' v , DM, 179-80, W, .224-25, 

A$en, 203; — poisonous adders signify lusts that poison man’s soul, the 
healing power of the brass adder prefigures salvation brought by Christ, 
whose flesh was as clean as Moses’ adder was without venom, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.96 r ' v ; — a type of the crucifixion, Winp, 58. 

They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent: the venom of asps is under their 
lips (Ps. cxxxix.4) — interpreted to mean that under flattering words they 
have incurable venom in their hearts, Psalter, cxxxix.3; — descriptive of 
deliberate swearers, cursers and blasphemers, MS Bod. 95, f.3 v , f.71 v . 

If a serpent bite in silence, he is nothing better that backbketh secretly (Eccles. x.ll) 

— serpent emblematic of Deadly Sin of envy, AR, 200. 
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Their madness is according to the likeness of a serpent: like the deaf asp that 

stoppeth her ears: which will not hear the voice of the charmer; nor of the 
wizard that charmeth wisely (Ps. lvii.5-6):- the serpent stops one ear with 
earth, the other with its tail — compared to those who will not listen to the 
word of.God and stop their ears with love of earthly goods and with 
unrepented sins, Psalter, lvii.4; — illustrates prudence in listening, MS Edin. 
Univ. Lib* 93, f.32 r "’ v ; — similarly, men should not listen to liars and 
flatterers, VV-, 284-85, Ajen, 257; — signifies lack of compassion, MS Edin. 
Univ. Lib. 93, f.33 v ; — similarly, men should stop the devil by thoughts of 
death, for the tail signifies the last end, the earth mortality, MS Harl. 2383, 
f.84 v ; stops its ear with earth — similarly, a covetous man stops his ears 
against God’s word with earthly goods, MS Greaves 54, ff,123 v -124 r ; stops 
its ear with its tail — similarly,-a proud .man shuts hi‘s soul with hjs vain 
trust in long life, MS Greaves 54, f.l24 r ; refuses to come out of a filthy 
hole to hear the charmer — compared to a lecher who refuses to forsake 
his sin, MS Greaves 54, f,123 r ' v ; — compared to men who refuse to hear 
the voice of Christ which would bring them to heaven , Psalter, lvii.5. 

Natural History 

Venomous, stinging — compared to sin, Rel Pieces, 12; — to be avoided, like sin or 
temptation, Scale, 269-70, MES, 198, MS Harl. 2330, f.27 r , MS Line. Cath. 

50, f.75 v ; — compared to envious man, VV, 22; — compared to curateswho 
poison secular lords with simony and other sins, Wyclif, 161; 
spittle of a-fasting man slays serpents — fasting is more potent still against the old 
serpent, the devil, Festial, 1 ; — similarly, continence slays the serpent of 
vicious living, xiifrutes, 137; 

is slain by the juice-of a cedar,-queen of trees — similarly charity, queen of virtues, 
slays sin, MS St JCC 95, f.l69, r - v ; 

casts out its venom before copulating — no interpretation, MS Harl. 2383, ff.84 v - 
85 r ; 

casts out its venom before drinking — signifies that wise men should cast out all 

venomous wrath and forgive as they would be forgiven, MS Harl. 2330, f.21 r_v ; 
casts off its skin in summer — no interpretation, MS Harl. 2383, f.85 r ; 
kills greenery (cf. BASILISK) — compared to envious men, MS Bod. 95, f.38 v ; 
moves easily through briars — similarly robbers, boasters, and extortioners move 
easily through the intricacies of the world, MS Bod. 95, f.78 r ; 

'has a long tail — compared to a lady’s long gown, illustrative of pride, DM, 125; 
extends its tail to save its head — similarly men who are apart from Christ, the head, 
do not feel his pains, Goad, 57; 

moves by wriggling — contrasted to a man who goes forthrightly, MS Bod. 283, 
f. 1 27 v ; — compared to a covetous man, MES, 264. 

Anecdotes 

St Paul casts out a serpent which a woman had swallowed from a pitcher three 
years previously, Spec Sac, 23. 

St Paul’s host and family are immune to serpent bites; serpents are placed in 
the cradles of children to determine their paternity, AN, 404. 
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A serpent is unable to harm a young monk because of his virtue; his abbot 
punishes him and a brother so that they will not become over-proud of their virtue — 
vainglory in a young man is restrained, AN, 258. 

Hercules slays a serpent while still in his cradle — represents Christian souls 
who must slay three serpents, the world, the flesh, and the devil, MS Line. Cath. 

50, f.l64 r . 

A knight who saves a serpent from a toad is in turn saved from the toad by 
the serpent — knight interpreted as every good Christian, serpent as Christ, toad as 
devil, GR, 5-7. 

A toad usurps a serpent’s nest. The serpent rings the justice bell and the 
emperor rules the case in favour of the serpent. When the emperor loses his sight, 
the serpent brings a stone which heals him — emperor interpreted as reason, serpent 
as Christ, toad as the devil, stone as virtue, GR, 18. 

A serpent punishes a son who does not treat his mother well — those who do 
not honour their parents are punished, AN, 246-47. 

A knight arranges to feed a serpent and her young. Because of this he becomes 
wealthy and has a son. His wife urges him to kill the serpent and, although he fails, 
he loses both child and riches. He begs the serpent to allow him to feed her again 
but she refuses — knight is understood as typical Christian, the serpent as Christ 
(with whose aid a man becomes spiritually wealthy and a father of good deeds), the 
wife as the flesh urging the husband into sin which slays Christ whom he should 
feed with devotion, GR, 242-245. 

The ungrateful serpent: see FOX. 

(See also VIPER.) 

SHEEP 

Scripture 

They are laid in hell like sheep: death shall feed upon them (Ps. xlviii.15) — sheep 
which lose their wool compared to wicked men who lose their natural gifts, 
Psalter, xlviii.14; — the word sheep sometimes connotes evil sheep, as in this 
verse, MS Harl. 2276, f.78 r . 

And I was as a meek lamb, that is carried to be a victim (Jer. xi.19) — Christ was 
brought forth like a lamb, Tret of Love, 45. 

He was offered because it was his own will and he opened not his mouth; he shall 
be led as a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb before his 
shearer, and he shall not open his mouth (Isa. liii.7) — thus Christ allowed 
the Jews to despoil him of his clothing; men should learn to face the loss of 
worldly goods with patience by this example, MS Harl. 2250, f.96 r , MS Harl. 
2398, f.l9 v , Horstmann, II, 359. 

I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. But the 
hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and flieth: and the wolf catcheth, 
and scattereth the sheep (John x. 11-12) — by the good shepherd is understood 
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God, by the sheep all Christians, and by the wolf the devil, MES, 137-38; — 
shepherd interpreted as a good curate, hireling as an evil curate, sheep as 
parishioners, wolf as devil, heretic, or tyrant, MS Harl. 2276, ff.78 r -79 r ; — 
hireling compared to bad priests, ParsT, 1.791, Wyclif, 32; — hireling compared 
to slothful men, ParsT, 1.720. 

And I lay down my life for my sheep (John x.15) — contrasted to pastors who take 
from their sheep milk, wool, and fat but refuse to heal them when they 
become ill, MS Harl. 5085, f.69 r . 

Christ came to save the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel (Matt, xv.24) — 
that is, those who sin simple-mindedly, MS Harl. 5085, f.45 r . 

Christ ejects sheep-sellers from the temple (John ii. 15) — sheep-sellers represent those 
who sell works of pity and mercy, MS Addit. 37677, f.l00 v . 

Cursed is the deceitful man that hath in his flock a male, and making a vow offereth 
in sacrifice that which is feeble to the Lord (Malach. i. 14) — God should have 
the best of a man’s efforts, MS Bod. 95, f.l2 v ; — cited against the practice 
of marrying off pretty daughters and sending ugly ones into houses of religion, 
MS Bod. 95, f.86 v . 

Natural History 

Eat as often as they like — compared to wicked knights who eat oftener than seven 
times a day, MS Bod. 283, f.27 v ; 

eat their pasturage to the roots, but it grows again — grass compared to sinners in 
hell who are always dying but never die, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.81 v , f.82 r ; 

run to unwholesome pasture when allowed liberty — compared to parishioners whom 
preachers must constantly lead to wholesome doctrine, Edgeworth, Sermons, 
f.295 v , quoted Blench, 125; 

caught in briars while serpents are not — compared to innocent men who are caught 
by the laws of men while liars escape, MS Bod. 95, f.79 r ; 

clean, innocent, meek, uncomplaining — compared to meek men, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.31 r , MS Bod. 283, f.l23 r , VV, 139; description of Christ, Goad, 58, 

Ladder, 105; — compared to Christ in his Passion, Talkyng, 36, 50; — 
compared to a lover of Christ in all adversities, Goad, 79; — interpreted (Ps. 
lxxvi.21) as chosen people, Psalter, lxxvi.20; 

most profitable of animals, but meek nevertheless — compared to meek men, MS 
Bod. 283, f.l21 r , A^en, 137, VV, 135; — represent soul of man, MS Harl. 
2276, f.78 r ; — interpreted (Ps. lxxix.l) as virtuous men, Psalter, lxxix.l; 

recognize their shepherd and obey him, clothe and feed him with wool and milk — 
understood as good Christian men who treat their pastor well, MS Harl. 2276, 
f.78 v ; 

bear wool for man’s clothing — interpreted as chosen people (Ps. lxxvii.52) who bear 
charity and good works as their souls’ clothing, Psalter, lxxvii.57; 

mad — compared to those who give up the life of contemplation for the world, DM, 
79; — compared to the rolling eyes of those who are affected with hypocri¬ 
tical visitations of the spirit, Cloud, 97-98; 

one scabbed sheep defiles a whole flock — similarly a little gall turns much sweetness 
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into bitterness, MS Harl. 2330, f.34 v ; — illustration of commandment to heal 
the sick, Winn, 52; 

herd together and flee wolves by nature — illustration for injunction to seek good 
company, VV, 137; 

when confronted by a wolf they lack power to flee and strength to fight — inter¬ 
pretation pf Ps. cxviii.176, Psalter, cxviii;176; 
harp strung with a mixture of sheep and wolf gut: see WOLF; 
a lamb in Egypt spoke and testified to the birth of Christ — one of the miracles of 
the created world at the Nativity, MS Greaves, 54, f.32 v . 

Anecdotes 

St Clement prays for a well and is led! to one by a lamb, Spec Sac, 241. 

St Patrick commands stolen shee£> to bleat in the belly of the thief, AN, 232. 
Fable of the wolf and the lamb: see WOLF. 

SHEEPDOG 
Natural History 

A good dog protects the flock — similarly, a good man of religion would rather give 
to the poor than take from them,.MS Addit. 24202, f.60 v ; 
drives wolves from the flock — similarly, a Christian pastor must keep evil from his 
people by inclustriousness and wariness, MS Harl. 2276, f.78 r ; 
an evil dog bites the sheep — similarly, an evil m,an of religion would rather steal 
from simple folk than give them help, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 v ; 
an incompetent dog does not bark against the wolf — compared to prelates who are 
so choked with worldly goods that they may not warn the people against the 
devil, Wyclif, 104. 

SHREW 
Natural History 

Would rather rot in a dungeon than try to escape — compared to a man who will 
not bother to repent, MS Bod. 283, f.50 v . 

SHRIEK OWL 
Natural History 

Lives near graveyards; when it feels a death approaching it cries with pity — an 

example illustrating the compassion of a soul which should mourn the approach 
of deadly sin, Branches, 111. 

(See also OWL.) 

SNAIL 

Natural History 

Has horns which frighten silly men — compared to one who is slothful because of 
cowardice, VV, 27, DM, 189; — compared to the devil who has no more 
power over a soul in grace than has a snail, MS Bod. 283, f.51 r . 
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SPANIEL 

Natural History 

Remains loyal to its master through all difficulties — similarly, men should love God 
through all tribulation, MS JCO 39, p.572. 

SPARROW 

Scripture 

In the Lord I put my trust: how then do you say to my soul: Get thee away from 

hence to the mountain like a sparrow (Ps. x.l) — sparrow described as unstable, 
flighty, and without charity, comparable to heretics and false brethren, Psalter, 
x.l. 

For the sparrow hath found herself a house (Ps. lxxxiii.4) — sparrow represents meek 
men who flee earthly loves to live in heaven, Psalter, lxxxiii.3. 

There the sparrows shall make their nests. The highest of them is the house of the 
heron (Ps. ciii. 17) — sparrows, holy poor men, make their nests in the goods 
of both meek and lordly men of God; they are not as high as the heron (Rolle, 
hawk) but their leader is Christ, Psalter/ciii. 18-19. 

Our soul hath been delivered as a sparrow out'of the snare of the fowlers (Ps. cxxiii.7) 
— the soul, by living virtuously, is delivered from the devil and flies to the 
kingdom of heaven, Grisdale, 85-86; — the sweetness of the world is the 
devil’s snare, but sparrows (good men) are delivered from it, Psalter, cxxiii.6. 

Natural History ■ 

Flees the woods and nests in houses — as in the interpretation of: I have watched 
and am become as a sparrow all alone on the housetop (Ps. ci.8), the righteous 
man removes his heart from the world and rejoices in his heavenly home, 

Psalter, ci.8; 

, delivers its companions from snares — illustrates injunction to be merciful, JW, 

250-51; 

feeds forsaken fledgelings — thus pity springs in the ground of mercy, JW, 250-51; 

hides its young from the adder — similarly, a Christian should perform works of 
mercy secretly, JW, 251-52. 

Sparrowhawk. See HAWK. 

SPIDER 

Natural History 

Makes a web to trap flies — similarly, a man’s time is occupied in seeking of worldly 
goods, Psalter, lxxxix. 10, MS Harl. 5085, f.44 v ; 1 , 

dies at the touch of a finger — interpretation of Ps. xxxviii. 12, Psalter, xxxviii.15; 

its insignificant web is blown away by a little breeze — compared to the world, which 
the virtuous man sees as nought, VV, 164, A jen, 164; — compared to hypocrisy, 
JW, 74; ' 

makes a web on a windmill to trap flies — spider interpreted as avaricious man, 
windmill as fortune, flies as worldly goods, DM, 54-55. 
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Stag. See HART. 

STORK 
Natural History 

Has wings but cannot fly because of its heavy body — compared to those who appear 
to be holy but cannot fly to the love and contemplation of God because of 
their earthly loves, Rolle, 56. 

Anecdote 

A stork discovers that his mate has committed adultery and calls a great 
company of birds to kill her — shows that if birds abhor adultery, men should hate 
it even more, AN, 27. (See also NIGHTINGALE.) 

SWALLOW 

Scripture 

Tobit blinded by swallow — a lesson in patience, MS UCO 97, f.l09 r . 

Natural History 

Takes its food while on the wing — similarly, a soul should take no comfort or pleasure 
in temporal things, Branches, 115. 

Anecdote 

A swallow returns every year to nest in a farmer’s house. The farmer attaches 
a note to the bird and receives a reply from Asia. He thinks this is a miracle, AN, 244. 

SWAN 

Natural History 

Sings when its death approaches — signifies joy in tribulation, Branches, 112; 
after a day’s swimming comes to land and shakes the water from its feathers — com¬ 
pared to those who heard the preaching of Christ and were unaffected, MS 
Line. Cath. 51, ff.72 v -73 r ; 

black, rarely seen — compared in numbers to men who show perfect obedience, 

Goad, 171. 

SWINE (Hog) 

Scripture 

Christ allows devils to enter swine which then drown themselves (Matt. viii.30-32) 

— signifies that devils have the power to dwell in gluttons and to drown them 
in hell, MS Bod. 283, f.73 r ,JW, 141, VV, 4647, DM, 228; - similarly, the 
devil enters idle men, MS Bod. 283, f.49 v ; — the devils, who could enter the 
swine only when permitted by Christ, have less power to enter a man, Chast, 
161-62. 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine (Matt, vii.6) — illustration for injunction 

to speak with discretion, VV, 151 , A$en,[ 152; — interpretation of Ps. cxxxvi. 

2, On the willows in the midst thereof we hung up our instruments, Psalter, 
cxxxvi. 2. 
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The sow that was washed [is returned] to her wallowing in the mire (II Pet. ii.22) 

— compared to a secular who becomes a religious but continues to behave as 
he did before, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 r ; — compared to those who after 
Easter return to sinful ways eschewed during Lent, MS Harl. 2398, f.l79 r . 

(See also DOG.) 

Natural History 

Loves to live in a moist and foul place — compared to gluttons, MS Bod. 283, ff. 
72 v -73 r , DM, 228; — compared to those who love sin and refuse to climb 
the hill of virtue, VV, 124, 183, MS Bod. 283, f.H6 r , f.l42 r , A$en, 126, 

179; — compared to rich men who are slow to serve God because of their 
love of earthly goods, MS Harl. 2398, f.78 v ; — compared to those who 
follow their lusts rather than reason or understanding, MS Bod. 95, f.48 v , 
Wyclif, 217; — compared to curates who leave their parishes unattended, 

Lant, 119; — the mire is the natural habitat for swine and the unnatural one 
for men who lie in the filth of sin, ashamed to do well, DM, 187; — a swine 
is less defouled by living in a mire than a lecher is by living in his sin, MS 
Line. Cath. 50, f.58 r ; — emblematic of the Deadly Sin ol lechery, MS Harl. 
1197, f.26 r ' v , MS Douce 60, f.210 r , MS Line. Cath. 50, f.208 r ' v ; 

prefers a foul place to a clean river — compared to men who prefer foolish company 
to wise, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.208 v , ]W, 159; 

lecherous — compared to lecherous men, MS Line. Cath. 50, ff.59 r -60 r , MS Edin. 
Univ. Lib. 93, f.53 v , MS Bod. 95, f.80 r , Scale, 277; — compared to false 
merchants, Wyclif, 186; — compared to beneficed priests, Wyclif, 253; — 
compared to those who lose their wits through gluttony and sink into 
lechery, Wyclif, 216; — in transmigration of souls, lecher takes on the 
likeness of a swine, MS Line. Cath. 50, f.58 v ; — 

slothful — compared to those who love idleness and sleep, DM, 182; — compared 
to gluttons and worthless men, MS Harl. 2398, f. 181 v ; — as a swine is 
fattened by sloth, so the devil fattens sinners for his feast by sloth, DM, 185; 

gluttonous — emblematic of Deadly Sin of gluttony, AR, 204; — compared to 
gluttonous men, MES, 101, Wyclif, 96; — compared to those who join a 
holy order under the pretence of virtue in order to live in riches, Wyclif, 

425; 

eats unclean things — signifies committing sins of gluttony and lechery, Mending, 
115; 

eats acorns without ever thinking of the tree — compared to those who never thank 
God, MS CUL Gg. vi.16, f.7 r , MS Bod. 283, f.21 V ,DM, 113; 

does no good while it is living — compared to those who are ashamed to live well, 
MS Bod. 283, f.50 r ; 

grunts constantly — compared to murmurers and constant complainers, Edgeworth, 
Sermons, f.262 r , quoted Blench, 123; 

defends piglets against men in white — contrasted to those who speak evil of all men 
of religion indiscriminately, MS Bod. 283, f.79 v , VV, 59, A$en, 61; 
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has compassion on another swine which squeals — therefore man, a reasonable 
creature, ought to have pity on his brethren, MS Harl. 2250, f.98 r ; 
its cries frighten elephants — Alexander drove away the battle elephants of the king 
of India by loosing swine on the battlefield, Festial, 195-96; 
its state of health determined by inspection of the tongue — similarly, a man’s 
intelligence or foolishness is known by the words he speaks, VV, 282; 
roots in the earth and ruins plants — similarly, an evil man of religion goes among 
good men and destroys their penance, meekness, and simplicity which are 
the roots of other herbs of virtue, MS Addit. 24202, f.60 v . 

Anecdotes 

A hog refuses to eat bread offered to it by an excommunicated smith — one 
who is excommunicated should be avoided by all, AN, 215; — since an unclean and 
unreasonable beast will not take bread from a cursed man, it is reasonable to assume 
that God will not receive prayers or good works from the accursed, JW, 35. 

A wolf, returning from a lion’s feast, meets a swine who asks if the lion served 
draff. The wolf replies th^it such unworthy food would hardly be served at so 
worthy a feast — illustration used to answer the man who asks if there will be 
hounds and hawks in heaven, GR, 368-69. 

Fable of the ass and the swine: see ASS. 

TIGER 

Anecdote 

St Simon and St Jude tame two man-eating tigers, Spec Sac, 217. 

TOAD (Frog) 

Scripture ■ 

And I saw from the mouth of the dragon, and from the mouth of the beast, and 
from the mouth of the false prophet, three unclean spirits like frogs (Apoc. 
xvi.13) — frogs represent avarice, gluttony, and lechery, Lant, 19. 

Natural History 

Cannot bear the brightness of the sun — compared to envious man who hate? to see 
others doing well, MS Bod. 95, f.62 r ; 

is born from a dish of venom — compared to pride, MS Greaves 54, ff,106 v -107 r ; 
lives in swamps — frogs (Ps. lxxvii.45) interpreted as vain babbling of filthy wits, 
Psalter, lxxvii.50; — compared to princes who live in filth of sin, Psalter, 
civ. 28. 

Anecdotes 

A toad tempts a woman to commit sins of ire and is discovered clutching 
her heart so that she cannot repent before she dies — illustrates punishments of 
hell, KofTL, 138-39. 

A huge black toad is found in a grave clutching the throat of a wealthy 
glutton — illustrates punishments of hell, Festial, 11. 
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Toads fill the heart of a dead usurer with the coins he had had buried with 
him — the punishment of usurers is visibly demonstrated, AN, 523. 

A usurer finds his contribution to a church transformed into toads. The priest 
tells him he must stay all night in the coffer with the toads. In the morning he is 
found completely devoured — illustrates that the gifts of usurers do not please God, 
AN, 524-25 ,JW, 209. 

A toad pursues a man until he lets it bite him. He cuts out the bitten portion, 
which immediately expands and bursts, and is thus saved, AN, 119. 

(See also SERPENT.) 

TURTLEDOVE 

Scripture 

For the sparrow hath found herself a house, and the turtle a nest for herself where 
she may lay her young ones (Ps. lxxxiii.4) — the turtle, that is, chaste flesh 
sorrowing for sin, has found truth and charity in the which good works may 
be kept securely, Psalter, lxxxiii.3. 

Natural History 

Remains faithful to its mate, always mournful of its death — people of religion 
should remain ever faithful to the Church, and make sorrow so that 
they may go to heaven, MS Bod. 95, f.99 r " v ; — exemplifies behaviour which 
widows should emulate, A^en, 226; 

after the death of its mate it never rests on a green tree again — people of religion 
should never rest in lusts, but sit on the dry tree of the cross, MS Bod. 95, 
f.99 v ; 

sorrows greatly when it comes to the place where its mate died — similarly, the soul 
should mourn for the loss of Christ, Branches, 113; 
lives in solitary places — signifies the contemplative life, MS Harl. 2276, f.31 r ; 
hides its young from the adder (see SPARROW); 

feeds its chicks by night — signifies that men should nourish virtues with good deeds 
while they are in the world (night), MS Harl. 2276, f.31 r ; 
feeds its chicks with clean food — signifies that men should flee the examples of 
wicked men, for their deeds stink worse than carrion and will hurt virtues 
(chicks), MS Harl. 2276, f.31 r ; 

eats only clean grain — people of religion eat only clear, wheat, that is, Christ 
himself in the Eucharist, MS Bod. 95, f.99 v ; 
can turn its head backwards (see CRANE). 

(See also DOVE.) 

UNICORN 
Natural History 

Cruel and strong — compared to devil, MS Bod. 283, f.51 r ; 

wrathful — emblematic of Deadly Sin of wrath, AR, 200; — angry men transformed 
into unicorns, AR, 120; 
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proud, dies from indignation if it is captured — interpretation of the horns of 
unicorns (Ps. xxi.22), that is, arrogance of Jews and other proud men, 
Psalter, xxi.21; — beloved son of the unicorns (Ps. xxviii.6) interpreted 
as Christ, son of the Jews, called unicorns for their pride, Psalter, xxviii.6; 
has a single horn — and he built his sanctuary as of unicorns (Ps. lxxvii.69) inter¬ 
preted as a reference to men who have a single hope, that is, in God, Psalter, 
lxxvii.75; — compared (Ps. xxi.22) to all proud men who consider them¬ 
selves singular, Psalter, xxi.21; 

is rendered powerless by the sight of a maiden — compared to the humility of St 
Paul after his conversion, Festial, 156. 

Anecdote 

A man pursued by a unicorn climbs a tree in which there is honey. Despite 
a dragon in a ditch, beasts gnawing the tree, and frogs poisoning the air, he forgets 
the danger and eats the honey until he falls into the ditch — by the man is under¬ 
stood a sinner, by the unicorn death, by the ditch the world, by the dragon the 
devil, by the beasts night and day, by the honey delight in sin, GR, 109-111. 


Urchin. See PORCUPINE. 

VIPER 

Scripture 

And seeing many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, he said to 

them: ye brood of vipers, who hath shewed ye to flee from the wrath to come? 
(Matt, iii.7) — description of false prelates, Wyclif, 2, 315, MS St JCC 193, 
f.l02 v . 

Natural History 

Comes forth by slaying the mother — compared to the thoughts of a wrathful man, 
DM, 178. 

(See also SERPENT.) 

WATCHDOG 

Natural History 

Protects house from thieves by barking — contrasted to a man who lies in deadly sin 
and will not bother to repent, MS Bod. 283, f.50 v ; 

a thief feeds it a soporific herb (or frog) to stop its barking — similarly, the devil puts 
shame into a sinner to stop him from being shriven, MS Bod. 283, f.l41 v , VV, 
182 , A^en, 179. 

WEASEL 

Natural History 

Overcomes the basilisk — similarly, the righteous man overcomes sin, Psalter, xc.13. 
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WHALE x 

Scripture 

Jonah is swallowed by a whale (Jonas ii.1-11) — belly of the whale prefigures Christ’s 
sepulchre, MS Harl. 2276, f.75 r ; — Jonah’s abiding in and being cast from the 
whale’s belly prefigure Christ’s burial and resurrection, MS Harl. 2276, f.87 v . 

WOLF 

Scripture 

Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 

they are ravishing wolves (Matt, vii.15) — understood as hypocrites who beguile 
men by their outward holiness, which they put on in order to obtain worldly 
goods or worship, MS Bod. 95, f.59 r , MS Bod. 283, f.34 r , MS Harl. 2276, 
f. 113 V , Wyclif, 313; — compared to a tyrant who physically oppresses his 
people, to a heretic who encourages men to deviate from the true belief, or 
to the devil who confuses men into doing sin, MS Harl. 2276, ff.78 v -79 r ; — 
description of evil clerics, Lant, 38; — description of hypocrites and pseudo¬ 
penitents, Form, 110; — compared to lords who steal from their people, 

ParsT, 1.774; — compared to prelates who oppress and extract payments 
from poor curates, Wyclif, 103; — compared to bailiffs who take the worldly 
goods of simple men, MS Harl. 2276, ff.H5 v - 116 r . 

Natural History 

Covetous — emblematic of Deadly Sin of avarice, Scale, 277; 
wrathful — compared to angry man, JW, 90;— anger transforms anchoresses into 
she-wolves, their prayers into howling, AR, 120; 
lies in wait to avenge grievances — emblematic of Deadly Sin of wrath, MS Douce 
60, f.200 v , MS Harl. 1197, f.l6 v , MS Line. Cath. 50, f.206 v ; 
its gut, if mixed with sheep gut to string a harp, causes the harp to lose its tune — 

similarly, a group of malicious and good men may not maintain harmony, MS 
Harl. 1197, f,16 r ' v ,/Wh 90; 

is always causing trouble — compared to an envious man, MS Harl. 2330, f,18 r ' v ; 
strong in body — similarly, a heretic is strong in persevering in his falsehood, MS 
Harl. 2276, f,113 v ; 

enemy to sheep or lamb — compared to prelates who have no pity on their spiritual 
subjects, VV, 34; — compared to hypocrites, DM, 147; — compared to evil 
prelates, MS St JCC 193, f. 13 r ; — as a lamb gets no pity from a wolf, so a 
man gets no pity from an ignoble knight, MS Bod. 283, f.28 r ; 
crafty in capturing prey — compared to the devil, Talkyng, 36; — similarly, a heretic 
awaits his chance to trap a faithful man, MS Harl. 2276, f,113 v ; 
hunts by night to avoid the shepherd and his dog — as a heretic teaches openly only 
when men do not criticize his teaching, MS Harl. 2276, f. 113 V ; 
seeks to take sheep by the throat — as the devil seeks the throat of a glutton, MS 

Bod. 283, {.73 T ,JW, 141, VV, 47, DM, 228; — compared to heretics who cut 
off virtuous teaching and then mortally wound faithful men with false doctrine, 
MS Harl. 2276, ff. 113 V -114 r ; 
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leaps in haste and therefore is often tricked — similarly, a heretic is often too hasty 
in his teaching and is therefore stopped in time, MS Harl. 2276, f. 113 v ; 
nourishes cast-off children — illustrates point that man should at least show mercy to 
his own kind, VV, 191, Ajen, 185-86, MS Bod. 283, f.l45 v . 

Anecdotes 

When St Edmund was beheaded, his head was lost. Searchers found it protected 
by a wolf who followed it to the sepulchre, Spec Sac, 240. 

A she-wolf, accustomed to being fed by a hermit, finds he is not at home and 
steals a loaf. She repents and is forgiven, AN, 232-33. 

An angry she-wolf avenges herself on a scholar who had cut off her whelps’ 
feet, AN, 307-308. 

A wolf steals a damsel from a town to bring her to the aid of an ailing wolf, 
whom she helps, and then delivers her safely home again, AN, 307. 

A wolf accuses a lamb of stirring up mud in the pool from which they are 
drinking and proposes to revenge himself on the lamb for trespasses of thelamVs 
father — those in power often complain against the poor, AN, 421. 

The lion calls an assembly of animals to celebrate a burial mass for the wolf; 
afterwards they feast on his goods — it happens similarly when a rich man dies; 
an abbot calls an assembly of beastly men in which the lion signifies pride, the fox 
fraud, the bear greed, the goat lechery, the ass sloth, the porcupine sharpness, and 
the hare fear, GR, 372-73. 

(See also FOX, SWINE, HARE.) 

WORM 

Scripture 

But I am a worm, and no man (Ps. xxi.7) — understood as the words of Christ who 
calls himself a worm because, like the worm, he is born without generation, 
Psalter, xxi.5. 

And the worm of them shall never die (Isa. lxvi.24, Mark lx.45) — understood as 

the worm of conscience which gnaws in hell, DM, 270, MS Greaves 54, f.l25 r , 
MS Addit. 37677, f.60 v . 

Natural History 

Gnaws and wastes goods — interpretation of Ps. liv.24, compared to worldly business, 
Psalter, liv.25; 

gnaws in the stomach — similarly, wicked thoughts gnaw in the heart of man, 

Goad, 111; 

vile, worth nothing, comes from the earth naked — just as man comes into the 

world, VV, 238-39; naked as a worm — compared to Christ as he was led to 
Calvary, Rolle, 21; 

born from a dish of venom: see TOAD. 
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I should like to express my gratitude to a few of the many to whom I owe thanks: to the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral and to the librarians and staff of the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, Cambridge University Library, Edinburgh University Library, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, St John’s College, Cambridge, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, for kind permission to use their manuscripts; to Mount 
Holyoke College, the Danforth Foundation and the University of Leeds for financial aid; and 
especially to Professor A. C. Cawley, whose good example and careful guidance have been 
invaluable. 


1 Nancy Alden Fischer, “Animal Illustrations in English Religious Prose of the Fourteenth 

and Fifteenth Centuries” (Ph.D., University of Leeds, 1967). 

2 MS Bod. 283, the first of two folios numbered 74. 

3 MS Bod. 283, the second of two folios numbered 74. 
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Adder. See SERPENT. 

ANT. 

APE. 

Asp. See SERPENT. 

ASS. (See also MULE.) 

BARNACLE GOOSE. 

BASILISK (Cockatrice). 

BAT. 

BEAR. 

BEASTS. 

BEE. 

BIRDS. 

Blood Hound. See LEASH HOUND. 
BOAR. 

Bull. See OX. 

BUTTERFLY. (See also MOTH.) 
BUZZARD. 

CAMEL. 

CAT. 

CENOPEDES. 

CHAMELEON. 

CHIMERA. 

COCK. (See also HEN.) 

Cockatrice. See BASILISK. 
CORMORANT. 

Cow. See OX. 

CRAB. 

CRANE. 

CRICKET. 

CROW. 

CUCKOO. 

Deer. See HART. 

DOG (Hound). (See also GREY¬ 
HOUND, HUNTING DOG, 
LEASH HOUND, SHEEPDOG, 
SPANIEL, WATCHDOG.) 


DOLPHIN. 

DOVE. (See also TURTLEDOVE.) 
DRAGON. 

DROMEDARY. 

DUCK. 

EAGLE. 

ELEPHANT. 


FALCON. 

FISH. 

FLEA. 

FLY. 

FOX. 

Frog. See TOAD. 

GNAT. 

GOAT. 

GOOSE 

GREYHOUND. (See also DOG.) 
GRIPHON. 

HALCYON. 

HARE. 

HARPY. 

HART (Deer, Stag). 

HAWK (Sparrowhawk). 

Hedgehog. See PORCUPINE. 
HEN. (See also COCK.) 

Hog. See SWINE. 

Hoopoe. See LAPWING. 

HORSE. 

Hound. See DOG, GREYHOUND, 
HUNTING DOG, LEASH 
HOUND. 

HUNTING DOG. 

HYDRA. 

HYENA. 
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Jay. See POPINJAY. 

KITE. 


LAPWING (Hoopoe or Plover). 

LARK. 

LEASH HOUND (Blood Hound 
or Limer). 

LEECH. 

LEOPARD. 

Limer. See LEASH HOUND. 
LION. 

LOCUST. 

LOUSE. 

LYNX. 

MAGPIE. 

MERMAID (Nicor). 

MOLE. 

MOTH. 

MOUSE. 

MULE. 

Nicor. See MERMAID. 
Nightcrow. See OWL. 
NIGHTINGALE. 

OSTRICH. 

OTTER. 

OWL. (See also SHRIEK OWL.) 
OX (Bull and Cow). 


Parrot. See POPINJAY. 

PARTRIDGE. 

PEACOCK. 

PELICAN. 

PHOENIX. 

Plover. See LAPWING. 


POPINJAY (Jay and Parrot). 
PORCUPINE (Hedgehog or Urchin). 

RAT. 

RAVEN. 

SALAMANDER. 

SCORPION. 

SERPENT (Adder, Asp). (See 
also VIPER.) 

SHEEP. 

SHEEPDOG. (See also WATCH¬ 
DOG.) 

SHREW. 

SHRIEK OWL. (See also OWL.) 
SNAIL. 

SPANIEL. 

SPARROW. 

Sparrowhawk. See HAWK. 

SPIDER. 

Stag. See HART. 

STORK. 

SWALLOW. 

SWAN. 

SWINE (Hog). 

TIGER. 

TOAD (Frog). 

TURTLEDOVE. (See also DOVE.) 
UNICORN. 

Urchin. See PORCUPINE. 

VIPER. (See also SERPENT.) 

WATCHDOG. (See also SHEEP¬ 
DOG.) 

WEASEL. 

WHALE. 

WOLF. 

WORM. 
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